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New  £Priorities 


HE Debate on the Address has given the new House of 

Commons the opportunity of hearing the chief members of 
the new Government in their new roles. On the personal level, 
it appears to be the general consensus that they have acquitted 
themselves well. They have talked sense and they have preached 
moderation. But the Debate has yieldéd only, a few titbits of 
information about the course they intend-to pursue. The 
country is not very much better informed about the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government after the debate than it was after the 
King’s Speech—and after the King’s Speech it knew very little 
more than it did after the election. The mot d’ordre for Ministers 
has clearly been to hold their cards very close to the chest and 
not to give anybody an opportunity of seeing whether or not 
anything has yet been printed upon them. 

The Opposition are naturally on the look-out for flaws 
and weaknesses. ‘They have picked, as their main point of 
attack, on. the apparent slowness of the (Government's 
adjustment to the new situation presented by the Japanese sur- 
tender and the end of the war. It is a great opportunity for the 
Opposition, for so long as the war lasted the Government could 
hardly be attacked for continuing so many of the policies of the 
coalition and of the caretakers. But now the conditions have 
changed ; Ministers can be assailed for any new proposals they 


bring forward, and they can be criticised even more strongly if 
they do not change course with the completeness and abruptness 
that 1s being witnessed in the United States. 


Much of what is said under this head is, of course, no more 
than the small change of party politics. The Japanese surrender, 
after all, has not yet been consummated, and a Government 
which was already overwhelmed with preoccupations has 
hardly yet had time to turn round. There is, nevertheless, 
something to be said for the complaints of the Opposition. 
There is a new situation, and a new attitude and approach to 
it are needed. The Government may be démg all that reasonably 
should be done at this early stage. But they do not say so. There 
was, in the Ministerial speeches of the past week, rather too much 
emphasis on what could not be done—salutary, no doubt, but 
rather chilling—and not enough said about what could be done. 


To argue thus is not to re-open the debate on whether the 
structure of control should be retained throughout the transition 
period—a controversy which, as Mr Morrison said, “ was 
settled in principle and with emphasis at the General Election.” 
It is to suggest that a great deal depends on the policy behind 
the controls and on the spirit behind the policy. It is not to argue 
about the necessity for controls but about the way in which 
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they are to be used. At the present moment, three essentials 
seem to require particular emphasis. 


The first is speed. Out of the last war’s four years barely 
two were years of total mobilisation ; and yet much has seen 
written about the mood of exhaustion and impatience that fol- 
lowed the Armistice. “Dhis time there ‘have iecen six years of 
war which, so far @s:restrictians on individual liberty and .cean- 
sumption are congerned, was 40tal @hnost frem the start. To 
an alarming degree, the esenemic machine of the ceuntry is Tun 
down, social straims are at the +reakimg pomt, individuals arc 
at the end of théir tefher. Ministers should redlise that they are 
running a race with impatience and indignation and with an 
even more dangerous emotion, apathy. They should be aware 
thet, as things are -geing at present, they -are losing -the race. 

Demodbilisation is, of course, the ‘main issue—but by no 
means the only one—in which speed needs to be shown. There 
has “been a general acceptance “by the public and“by the men 
and women in the Forces themselves of the principle that 
demobilisation should be “ erdefly.” But many people are now 
beginning to wonder whether Government departments do not 
entertain an entirely different conception of the meaning af ithe 
word “ ordetly” from that of the man in the street. To the 
public, it means no pushing and shoving in the queue ; to the 
Services It seems to mean deciding every doubtful case in 
favour of retention in the interests of “ tidiness.” When the 
Japanese war was still going on, #t was announced that some 
750,000 men and women would -be released ‘by Christmas. That 
did not seem very much, but no-layman could accurately judge 
the needs of the Pacific War. Now that.all fighting is over, the 
figure is raised to one million, plus 100,000 under the Class 
B procedure. In June, 1944, just short of 5,000,000 men and 
women ‘were in the Forces, and the total cannot ‘have been 
much lower a year later. It would therefore appear that .by 
Christmas, nearly cight months .afrer the end of the war in 
Europe and over feur months after the end of ‘the war with 
Japan, nearly 80 per .cent.of the ‘Forces will still be in existence. 
Why? Does this look like speed? Dees it not need a great 
deal of justification? ‘One reason ‘that will be given is that it 
would be unfair to release those members of an age-and-service 
group who happen to be at home before ‘their colleagues can 
return from the Far East. But is it zight to keep the majority 
of a group kicking their heels in uniform until the minority— 
perhaps the tiny minority—can -be shipped home? Or again, it 
will be urged ad nauseam that to release too quickly is to invite 
unemployment. This argument is” almost ‘fatlacious. 
There is not the slightest possibility of large-scale, general 


unemployment. And as for temporary pockets of unemployment, 


here and there, they are an inevitable concomisant: ef :readjust- 
ment, which will not appear any less readily next year, if 
demobilisation is delayed until then, than they do now. They 
should rather be welcomed, as pins and needles are a sign of 
reviving life in a numbed limb. 


Far Eastern 


HE manner in which the Japanese nation is carrymg through 

its surrender carmot fail to arouse misgiving among the 
Allies. The Emperor announced defeat to his people in.a bread- 
cast which accused America and Britain of threatening the 
peace and presperity of Bast Asia, declared that Japan had made 
war only to circumvent this threat, and denied that the Japanesc 
had at any time intended to.attack the interests or sovereignty of 
other Powers. In the various negotiations for surrender—the 
despatch of Japanese envoys to Manila to meet General 
MacArthur, the Allied Supreme -Gommander, to Rangeon to 
negotiate with Admiral Mountbatten, to Chibkiang to accept 
the terms imposed ‘by China—the Japanese have delayed, tem- 
portsed .and -significantly di a nuniber of miner reguia- 
tens. Both in Malaya and in China, the Japanese commanders 
are Claiming that they must be allowed to keep -some of their 


treops “ to maintain order.” Altogether a great deal of face seems 
to be being saved—at the Allies’ expense. 
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The motto for the demobilisers should be speed, speed, 
esdesliness, speed, speed and again speed. 

‘The second requirement is candour. The text here can be 
preached on the subject of the petrol ration. No doubt there are 
good reasons why petrol rationing cannot be Tifted at once, 
as itches been an the United Sates, with wiaich the paralle! 
wes imcausionusly drawn by the Ministry when ‘the basic ration 
was restered. But to say, at this s of ‘the game, that the 
matter 3s ‘under consideration and the dhfld@ren must be 
patient simply will mot de. Ministers, an all these rationing 
matters, should.get out of the ‘habit of thiskimg of. themselves 
as graciously making a concession to the ignorant public. Now 
that ‘the war is over, the boot is on the other foot, and the 
public will graciously permit Ministers to continue the restric- 
tions—but only if the reasons are fully explained, as by one 
adult o another. The penalty for Jack 6f candour will ‘be an 
irresistible and unreasoning .public impatience, 

The third requirement is for an immediate and a drastic 
review of priorities. During the war the public -accepted the 
position, though often with much grumbling, that any official 
purpose ranked ahead of any civilian purpose. The time has 
come to reverse-the precess and to insist that the Forces and the 
Government depariments, umtess they can prove their right to 
be.treated as exceptions, should take their splace in the queue 
like everybody else and wait their turn ‘whether it ‘be ‘for man- 
power or for materials. The requisitioning of buildings will serve 
as a case in point. By what right can a government department 
maintain, m ‘peacetime, that it ‘has more -right ‘to the use of a 
building than its owners? The port is ‘not ‘that ‘there should be 
no system ef priorities, but that.in the priority list, government 
departments :should mot .automatically rank ahead of private 
bodies or ‘private persons. The time has passed, for example, 
when it can ‘be taken for granted that the Ministry of Informa- 
tion is more important than the University of London. Let it 
state its case and prove it. And if it is turned out into the street, 
it ‘will suffer no worse fate than thousands and thousands of 
businesses and private institutions have had to put up with for 
six years. Many -official :purposes, of -course, deserve a high 
priority—particularly anything that directly serves reconversion, 
or assistance to the liberated countries, er the recenstruction of 
the export trades. But by the same token many other official 
activities deserve a low priority and should now have it enforced 
upon them. For example, civilians now have a higher claim to 
the services -of ‘the medical profession than the Services, who 
should be allowed to keep only those doctors who can be 
spared from civilian practice. 

The traditional and very healthy British attitude puts upon 
the official the onus of proof of his own right to existence. In 
the last analysisthis robust attitude is the only safeguard against 
the dangers of droit administratif, the glorification of the 
bureaucrat and the ‘stepping-stone to dictatership. The time has 
come to restore it and to put the private individual back in his 
place as the beneficial owner of the state. 


Melting Pot 


This attitude has undoubtedly strengthened the criticism of 
these who see in the Allied acceptance of the Emperor’s position 
a sort of Far Eastern “ Munich.” The Australians, in particular, 
bitterly oppose the leniency shown to a man they have put at 
the head of their list of war criminals. Further delays and further 
difficulties may well create a similar -revulsion m America. The 
next weeks will be a testing time of Allied ipolicy. 

For the policy itself is undoubtedly correct. The problem 
presented by the surrender of Japan is quite unlike the German 
problem. On the Chinese mainland, the Japanese army 
undefeated—indeed, largely unattacked. In and in the 
Netherlands Indies, it has not yet been brought to combzt. 
Qnly one authority could have persuaded the Japanese com- 
manders to surrender—the authority of the Emperor. Without 
his Imperial ee surrender might well ‘have ‘been effective 
only in Japan itself, and possitity not even there. 

The authority of the Emperor will also be ‘essential to the 
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smooth establishment of occupation forces and Allied controls 
in Japan. It is true that, as a result, the Emperor will endorse 
the orders of the High Command and that these orders will be 
obeyed by the mass of the Japanese more as the Emperor’s 
directions than as the Allies’. This procedure will inevitably 
reduce the Japanese sensations of defeat. But could the Allies 
be certain of securing obedience in any other way from such a 
fanatical and unpredictable people? 

There is a sense in which the controversy is unreal. The 
Allies naturally wish to teach the Japanese that they have done 
wrong and that they have been militarily defeated. But the 
Emperor’s position has little to do with either problem. No 
nation has yet discovered a way of convincing another that it 
has been in the wrong. With or without their Emperor, the 
Japanese would maintain that their cause was just. As for the 
sensation of being defeated, the Potsdam terms take care of that. 
By the time key points in Japan have been occupied by Allied 
troops, the millions of men in the Japanese army have been 
demobilised and sent home, their generals shot as war criminals 
and their war industry dismantled, the Japanese can hardly fail 
to perceive that they have been defeated. The question is rather 
whether their national structure can survive the impact of such 
a defeat. 

The question cannot be answered yet, for it depends on the 
development of the Far Eastern situation as a whole. Theoreti- 
cally, at least, the Allied guarantee to Japan of access to raw 
materials and to world markets offers the hope of a reasonable 
economic future, but this promise can hardly be operative as 
long as the old Co-prosperity Sphere is in the throes of liquida- 
ting the Japanese experiment. The next stage in Japan is bound 
to develop against a background of economic dislocation. In 
such a period, political developments on the Asiatic mainland 
are bound to affect the politics of Japan. Sweeping successes 
for the Communists, backed by Russian bayonets, could revive 
the faint memory of Japanese Communism. Okana, one of the 
few Japanese Communist leaders, has been at Yenan. The 
Russians might, on the analogy of their Free German Com- 
mittee, use him for the indoctrination of the Japanese Kwantung 
army, which is surrendering en masse to the Russians in Man- 
churia. If Korea and Manchuria are to be the zones of Russian 
occupation—they could hardly be anyone else’s—their future 
administrations are not likely to be unfavourable to Russia. It 
is more than likely that the Stalin-Soong agreement gave Russia 
a predominant influence in this area. Thus there is likely to be 
strong, if indirect, Soviet influence on Japanese politics and at 
least the beginnings of a Communist Party in Japan. 


« 


In China, on the other hand, the Japanese surrender has come 
ata very disadvantageous moment for the Communists. At the 
time of the war’s sudden ending they were in control of one 
interior province of North China, and their guerrillas had estab- 
lished areas of control between the lines of Japanese occupation 


nearer the coast. Their military organisation was fairly efficient, 
and they hoped, once the Americans had landed on the Chinese 
mainland and fighting had started, that the evident help they 
could give in the common fight against the Japanese would 
secure them American arms and supplies. As it is, there is to be 
no fighting in China, and the only American supplies are in the 
possession of the Chungking Government. General Chiang 
Kai-shek has American-equipped and American-trained regular 
armies. 

Politically, nothing has happened to undermine ‘the 
Americans’ support for the Chungking regime. Their attitude 
towards Communists everywhere has stiffened, and some- 
where in the background is the influence on the balance of 
power of the atomic bomb. At this point, too, the Chinese 
Government has secured a treaty with Russia, by a number of 
unspecified concessions, for which the only obvious quid pro 
quo is a Russian undertaking not to back—at least openly—the 
Communists at Yenan. 

In China itself the Communists are isolated. The Nanking 
puppet Government has quickly dissolved itself and has set up 
a committee to transfer its administration to Chungking. A few 
notorious collaborators will be executed. The rest will be 
allowed to transfer their allegiance. Those of the Chinese war 
lords whom the Japanese have not crushed are hostile to the 
Communists. In the south, most of the war lords are favourable 
to Chungking, and Chinese troops are said to be already in 
Canton. One of Chiang’s own men, Ku Chu-tung, has forces 
near Shanghai, either his troops or the Underground in 
Shanghai (or both) are said to have secured the city and the 
Chungking authorities have already appointed its mayor. 

In the north, where the Communists are much stronger, they 
have a number of war lords opposed to them. Hu Tsung-nan 
in Sian, Chu Shao-ling in Kansu and Fu Tso-yi on the 
frontiers of Chahar almost surround the Communist province 
of Shensi, and in neighbouring Shansi Yen Hsi-shan is said to 
have remained in control throughout the Japanese occupation. 
It appears now that some at least of these war lords are com- 
bining with regular Chungking forces to prevent the Communist 
forces in Shensi from moving forward in North China to take 
over control in such key towns as Tientsin, Tsingtao and Peiping, 
and cut them off both from their own guerrillas and from any 
hope of linking up with the Russians. 

Another factor which may play into the hands of the Central 
Chinese Government is the attitude of the Japanese themselves. 
General Okamura has sent representatives to negotiate his sur- 
render to the Chinese Goevrnment at Chihkiang. For some time 
now, a curious cult for General Chiang Kai-shek has grown up 
among the Japanese, as a compensation possibly for the fact that 
he refused to be defeated. To-day his prestige is likely to stand 
high. Meanwhile the Japanese military authorities have com- 
plained of unco-ordinated Chinese efforts to secure local sur- 
renders. The Communists may find the Japanese unwilling to 
surrender to them and ready to fight. And if the Japanese do not 
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surrender, the Communists lose their immediate chance of get- 
ting an armament as good as that of the Government forces. 


* 


This is a combination of circumstances which suggests that 
General Chiang Kai-shek has more chance than was thought 
possible a few months ago of bringing a reasonably united China 
out of the war. The Communists will still exist as a powerful 
party. It is now just possible that they will not have the strength 
of a rival Government. China may achieve a single central 
administration under its present leadership. This is not in itself 
a stable situation, for leadership at Chungking is based upon 
an uneasy coalition between the military and the landlords on 
the one hand and the Liberals—business people, officials, shop- 
keepers—on the other. The soldiers and the farmers are deeply 
Conservative and still have a firm grip on the party machine of 
the Kuomintang. The Liberals, headed by T. V. Soong, must 
—to some extent—rely for their influence on the need for Ameri- 
can support. They, as a group, favour the post-war development 
of China by American capital. They are westerners and 
modernisers. The Conservative partners in the Chungking coali- 
tion are neither, and represent a deep strain in China of xeno- 
phobia and distrust. The explosion which sent General Stilwell 


Bretton Woods—VI (Conclusion) 


Rain or 


T was suggested in the first of these articles that the inter- 
national currency question raised by the Final Act of the 
Bretton Woods Conference resembled an iceberg in that the 
more important aspects lay beneath the surface. What lies above 
the surface, the technicalities of the scheme, is acceptable, subject 
to one or two reservations. If any international currency system 
is workable, this one will do. But the major question lies beneath 
the surface: is any international currency system workable? Or 
will the nations, as each of them strengthens the apparatus of 
control over its Own national economy, exercise their control 
in directions sufficiently divergent to make any links between 
them, however elastic, snap at last? 

It Has been suggested that there are two major conditions 
to be fulfilled before any international currency system can be 
expected to work. First, the nations must take steps, outside 
the currency system, to ensure that their international accounts 
—their buying and selling—are in at least rough equilibrium. 
An international currency system will accommodate small and 
temporary surpluses or deficits, but it cannot be expected to 
provide a permanent subsidy to the improvident debtor or to 
allow the incorrigible creditor to go on piling up his paper 
credits at compound interest without ever taking them in goods. 
Second, the nations must not permit their economies to generate 
another Great Depression, for if ever again the hurricane of 
economic crisis begins to sweep across the world, the nations 
will behave as they did in the early 1930s; they will abandon 
the cause of international co-operation and welcome any restric- 
tive nationalistic device that offers any hope of exporting their 
unemployment to other countries. The two questions to be 
asked of every country are, Will the demand for its currency 
be in approximate equilibrium with the supply? and Will it 
effectively secure a high and stable level of employment within 
its borders? The previous articles have applied these questions 
to the United Kingdom and the United States. It emerges that 
there are three great obscurities which will have to be resolved 
before the Bretton Woods scheme can be given a reasonable 
chance of working. They are— 


Can the United Kingdom pay its way, with or without 
being relieved of the incubus of war debts? 

Can the United States find ways of increasing the stream 
of spending within its domestic economy sufficiently 
fast to employ its newfound producing power? 

Can the United States create an import surplus large 
enough to prevent a chronic shortage of dollars? 
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back to America a year ago is a reminder of their potentia 
strength. 

In spite of this internal disunity, the Government which js 
emerging from China’s long ordeal may have more authority 
than any Chinese administration since the breakdown of the 
Empire thirty years ago. If it does achieve a large measure of 
unification and centralisation, it will be a factor to be reckoned 
with in.the settlement of the Far East. It will be most unlike} 
willingly to accept the leadership or tutelage of a foreign Powe; 
and the co-existence of Russian and American pressure may 
offer possibilities of bargaining and balancing not unknown jn 
the earlier practice of Chinese diplomacy. In such a situation, 
the more modest hopes of Great Britain to trade and to economic 
co-operation may not be unjustified. But the biggest unknown 
factor in such a situation will be China’s relations with defeated 
Japan. Since their emancipation and westernisation last century, 
the Japanese have led the field of China’s foreign conquerors and 
exploiters. Now they are in their turn conquered and exposed 
to American or Russian control. General Chiang has long 
preached to his people the necessity of eventual reconciliation 
with the Japanese, who are, after all, an Asiatic people. In the 
present state of confusion and conflict in East Asia, there is jus: 
a chance that the reconciliation may come sooner than anyon: 
expects. 


Shine ? 


On all three of these questions, the evidence now available is 
inconclusive. It would be very wrong to form a final pessimistic 
judgment, but it must be said in all candour that the tendencies 
now visible are not very encouraging. There are not very many 
signs of British industry (or British labour either) taking suff- 
ciently seriously the need to get costs of production down toa 
competitive level. Nor is there very much prospect of an inter- 
national arrangement to adjust the unjust incidence of the way 
the war has been financed. An adequate flow of spending in the 
United States seems to depend on such radical departures from 
the accepted principles of economics and politics that they can 
hardly be expected from the present Congress and Administra- 
tion. And as for an import surphus, the talk in America at present 
is all of higher, wider and handsomer export surpluses. Let us 
be generous and put the best face possible on the matter: 
there is perhaps, with a lot of luck, an even chance that Bretton 
Woods would work. 


* 


There are many people in North America who would not 
seriously dissent from this analysis, but would call for an act 
of faith. If nobody is willing to give the ideal solution a chance 
to work it never will and the world will have to be content for 
ever with inferior substitutes. Cannot the proposals be given 
the benefit of the doubt? Should they be condemned as un- 
workable before an attempt has been made to work them? If 
everybody has faith in them, that alone will make them work. 

This is a powerful argument, of a kind to which there will 
always be a response in this country. But three observations 
have to be made about it. First, though faith can move mout- 
tains, can faith in Bretton Woods convert the British industrialist 
to a belief in competitive efficiency? Can faith prevent a de- 
pression if economic policy will not, or move Congress to reduct 
the American tariff unilaterally? When there are signs of it 
accomplishing these miracles, there will be a case for taking risks 
with the currency system. Secondly, the initiative for creating 
the conditions in which Bretton Woods will work rests squarely 
on the United States. Of the three obscurities listed above, th 
second and third are wholly American concerns. And even the 
first, though it imposes. heavy responsibilities on the British 
people, which they are not yet carrying, cannot be completely 
settled without American help. It is not the fault of the British 
people that their balance of payments has got into such a mess— 
unless it be a fault to have war before we were attack 
and, throughout the last six years, to have assumed the financial 
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burden for large slices of other countries’ war efforts, as well as 
for our own. if so much of the responsibility for creating 
the conditions of success rest on America, is it not from there 
that faith—and works—should be called for? 

And, thirdly, the penalties of failure would fall much more 
heavily on Britain. Let us suppose that Bretton Woods is set up 
and then fails, what is the worst that can happen to the North 
American countries? They can be left with a number of credits 
on which they cannot collect, and with the necessity of selling 
no more than they buy. But if Britain moves from the tran- 
sitional period envisaged in the Final Act into the period of full 
working and, in doing so, demobilises her economic defences, 
and if the system then breaks down, what are the penalties? They 
include default (and perhaps on commercial debts this time) and 
a sudden inability to pay for necessary imports. A debtor country 
with creditor habits and without reserves cannot take risks. 

* 

But when all this is said, it is still necessary to remember that 
Great Britain, for its full prosperity, requires, in the end, the 
widest and freest economic system that can be devised. High 
activity within a limited sphere may be all very well, and it is 
certainly preferable to participation in a free and multilateral 
depression. But the ideal remains that of a world-wide system. 
Fundamentally, the British viewpoint entirely agrees with the 
new liberalism advocated with all the fervour of the proselyte by 
the leading circles of American opinion. But we cannot forget 
what happened last time by rushing ahead too fast and imagining 
that hard factual difficulties would remove themselves if ignored 
with sufficient nobility of purpose. The difference between the 
American and the British viewpoints is not one of ultimate objec- 
tive, but of timing and of circumstance. 

This being the case, what should British policy be? Clearly, 
the ideal policy would be a double one. It would be prepared at 
any time to elaborate the rules of the game that was to be played 
when fine weather returns, it would do all in its power to clear 
up the weather and bring the sun out. But at the same time it 
would insist that it is useless to begin the game while it is still 
raining. The Bretton Woods proposals lend themselves not 
inaptly to such a procedure, for they contain “ rainy day ” pro- 
visions (the transitional period) as well as the full scheme for fine 
weather—though on some of the related matters still under 
negotiation, such as the proposed commercial treaty, the Ameri- 
cans may not be so obliging in allowing undefined transitional 
periods. But it is clearly the right British policy to negotiate all 
these matters in two parallel columns, one for rain and one for 
shine. And if we are asked how long the transitional period will 
last, we can only answer, So long as it keeps on raining. The tap 
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by which the rain can be turned off is not in our custody ; 
weather comes from the West. 

But any British attempt to pursue such a policy is likely to 
come up against American desires. The Americans, being ready 
themselves to confront the post-war world at once, are impatient 
of other oe delays. They do not like the transitional period, 
and where they reluctantly accept it, wish to put a fixed limit 
on it. Rain will stop at five o’clock and play will then commence. 
Moreover, to tell them that the more generous their help during 
the transitional period, the shorter that transition will be, smacks 
to them of blackmail. After all, if you believe (as all Americans 
do) that the British Government could agree to remove all 
restrictions at once if it really wanted to, there is no need to 
bargain for it. On the contrary, the American Government has 
already officially taken the position that the quicker the British 
do their duty, the more generously they will be treated. And 
the same attitude of complete disbelief in the existence of any 
real difficulties on the British side is shown by several other 
aspects of American economic policy, in particular the aggressive 
plans being laid for what will amount to a subsidised merchant 
marine. It would be a mistake to count on any very full 
understanding from America of the difficulties of the British 
position—or, more accurately, of any very great sympathy with 
the attitudes that these difficulties force upon us. 


Nevertheless, the effort must be made to persuade the 
Americans that a dual policy, one half for rain and the other 
for shine, is not only perfectly sincere but also inescapable. 
The Americans have it within their power to compel the British 
Government to make a clear-cut choice. If the compulsion is 
applied without the offer of adequate assistance, then the only 
possible choice is for a maintenance of the economic and 
financial defences erected during the war. Whether or not there 
is to be an exclusive and discriminatory sterling area is not a 
British, but an American choice. The way to get it is for the 
Americans to insist on a British choice now, while making it 
impossible for us to choose their solution. The way to avoid 
it is for the Americans to be content with half-answers now to 
Bretton Woods and to the commercial proposals, to be content 
with acceptance of transitional periods without commitments 
about the time at which they should end, and to join in remov- 
ing the obstacles to a period of fair economic weather. 

To suggest to the Americans that they should take a haif- 
answer and yet continue their assistance on the generous scale 
that has prevailed hitherto is asking a great deal, But for us 
to promise any more, at this stage, would be to promise more 
than we can have a reasonable assurance of performing. 


New Trends in Russia 


I ip war has brought an aftermath of social and political 
upheaval all over the Continent. Not a single belligerent 
country in Europe is emerging from the experiences of the last 
years with the structure and outlook of 1939 intact. National 
Socialism and Fascism are buried under the ruins of devastated 
German and Italian towns. The discussion over the new Con- 
stitution in France sounds like the funeral oration of the Third 
Republic. The plough of war and revolution has turned up the 
soil throughout Eastern and Central Europe ; and the political 
mosaic of the Balkans has shifted and changed beyond recogni- 
tion. The international scope of the upheaval has finally been 
underlined by the Labour landslide in Britain. The only belli- 
gerent country in Europe which shows no outward and visible 
sign of internal change is Russia. Since Stalin’s Orders of the 
Day ceased to make their daily appearance, life in Russia has 
telapsed into an apparent uneventfulness. The outsider looks 
in vain for any indication of coming changes or reforms. 
It seems that the country which has adopted Marxian dialectics 
aS its state phi y is a living denial of that philosophy and 


that the laws of change and evolution have no application to 
sonia itself. 

N one respect this-impression is certainly not misleading. 
The war has not entailed any political crisis inside Russia. The 


Russian electorate may go to the polls within a few months. But 
no startling surprise will come from the ballot-box. No opposi- 
tion party will send a phalanx of unknown men to sway the 
next Congress of the Soviets. The election will simply be a 
plebiscite for the Generalissimo in which the whole country will 
hail him as the nation’s unrivalled leader ijn peace as well as in 
war. Marshal Stalin’s position will, if anything, be stronger 
in the next few years than it was before the war. It can almost 
be taken for granted that, in the absence of any unforeseeable 
disturbance, his rule will not be challenged to the end of his 
days. The era after the war, even more than the one that pre- 
ceded it, will be “ the Stalin era.” 

But this is only half the truth. The war has wrought profound 
changes in Russia, too, changes that are not less real because 
it will take time for their effects to come to the surface. The 
popular longing for change is probably as strong in Russia as in 
any other belligerent country, though its object is certainly 
different. In a democracy this longing may express itself in a 
direct vote of no confidence in a party that led the nation during 
a victorious war. In a regime based on a single party the imme- 
diate effect of victory is to strengthen that party and to consoli- 
date its power. The hopes of the country for improvement and 
reform are bound to centre on the ruling group and not outside 
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it. This must be so, especially if the regime embodies a great 
principle—that of a planned economy—from which the people 
expect salvation. The one outstanding feature in Russia’s political 
life during the war was the complete absence of the airing of 
any ideas about post-war reconstruction. During the war the 
Soviet Government has been the only Allied Government to give 
its people no promises about the future. No peace aims have 
been discussed in the Russian press. No Beveridge plans, no 
blue-prints of reform have been published. This is not to say 
that Russia has lived and fought the war without hope. The 
thing that has been hoped for has been taken for granted. It is 
quite simply the resumption of the economic planning to which 
the country has owed the greater part of its military success. It 
is true that the three Five-Year Plans had plenty of drawbacks. 
The masses of consumers went without some of the most elemen- 
tary necessities of life. Economic planning was based on compul- 
sion of a scale unknown in any other country before this war. To 
the Russians, however, looking back to their experiences in the 
’thirties, all these things now look like a reasonable and justified 
price to pay for victory. Hitler’s aggression was the great 
calamity which interrupted the material and cultural advance of 
the country. And what, the Russians argue, could be more 
natural now than to resume that advance and to link up the 
threads where they were severed in 1941. 

These are the factors which make for the stability of the 
regime and for the continuity of its policies. Against them must 
be set one factor of which the impact upon Russia is certain 
to be great, although its strength cannot yet be measured. After 
more than two decades of a most elaborate isolation, Russia 
has now involved itself deeply and variously in the affairs of 
Europe. Russian Commissars, Marshals and Generals supervise 
the life of nearly a dozen European nations. Millions of Russian 
soldiers have marched into the unknown lands of the West. 
Millions of workers and peasants spent three or four years in 
German factories and on German farms. Even as slave labourers 
many of them looked around with their eyes wide open, studied 
new conditions, made comparisons and silent deductions. Large 
numbers of Russian officers and officials sit on mixed inter- 
Allied Commissions with the representatives of the Western 
Allies. The habit of isolation, it is true, still exists. Secretiveness 
and suspicion of the West—both much older than the Soviet 
regime and very deeply rooted—inevitably colour the Russians’ 
. attitude. But the new contacts with the West are certain to 
weave some new threads into the pattern of Russian life. 

Will history repeat itself? Will the new influence resemble 
the effect which the contact with Europe had upon Russia in 
the years of the Napoleonic wars, when the armies of Alexander I 
swept victoriously across the Continent? It was through these 
contacts that the sons of the Russian nobility were for the first 
time “infected” with the ideas of Western liberalism. As one 
historian put it: 

Such generous ideas were largely stimulated by the recent 
victorious campaigns in the West, by contact with the intellec- 
tual world of Europe, by the military occupation, lasting for 
several years, of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and by resi- 
dence in France. The words of Napoleon “ une armée dehors, 
cest état qui voyage” were especially true of the corps of 
officers of the Russian army, formed almost exclusively from 
the nobility, who returned home after 1815 in an altered frame 
of mind, and with broader and more enlightened views. 

It was from those officers that secret societies of a liberal stamp 
began to form themselves in 1814 ; at that time, the Czar, too, 
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was still in a liberal mood. Eleven years later, after the death 
Alexander, the secret societies were behind the Decembris 
rising, the first liberal revolt in modern Russian history. 

In one respect the contact of the present Russian Zeneration 
with western Europe has been less fortunate. Alexander’s officer; 
saw the west in the early stages of its material and cultur,) 
ascendancy. Stalin’s soldiers have been seeing it in a period of 
disintegration and decay. Many Russians have made their firy 
acquaintance with the outside world through the barbed wire 
of Hitler’s concentration camps and in the shadow of his death 
factories. The reality of “capitalist Europe” which they have 
seen is blacker than any picture that had been portrayed to 
them by official propaganda at home. These Russians are noy 
returning home with a greater contempt and hatred for the 
West than any the regime instilled in them. In Russia itself—jp 
former occupied territory—a vast mass of the population saw 
not the true face of Europe but its hideous rump in the shape 
of the Wehrmacht and SS. It saw the destructive fury of 
Europe, not its creative genius. Such experiences have brought 
grist to the mill of Russian nationalism. This is the mood which 
underlies the policy of denuding Germany—and the other neigh- 
bouring countries—of all their industrial equipment. 

But it would be a mistake to think that all or that even , 
majority of the Russians have succumbed to this mood. Many 
return with broader and more enlightened views, impressed by 
the higher standard of living in the West and also by the greater 
freedom of the individual which they saw in most countries out- 
side Germany. 

The impact of Europe on Russia thus seems to have pro- 
duced different and often contradictory reactions among the 
Russian people. The more favourable impression of Europe is 
likely to be as lasting and deep as the unfavourable, the attra- 
tion as strong as the repulsion. Somewhere underneath an out- 
wardly uniform outlook two contradictory attitudes towards the 
West will probably compete with one another—as they did in 
the nineteenth century between the Westernisers and the 
Slavophils. The process may be long drawn out ; the result of 
the compétition may not reveal itself at once ; but in the some. 
what longer run it will decisively influence the evolution of 
Russia. 

There is another respect in which Russian society has been 
radically transformed by the war. The Russia that was attacked 
in 1941 did not have very much confidence in its own strength. 
This was as true of the Government as of the people. It would be 
almost impossible to explain Stalin’s policy of diplomatic con- 
cessions to Hitler before 1941 and all his manoeuvres and politi- 
cal retreats, if they were not dictated by some uncertainty over 
Russia’s powers of resistance. The outlook of the people, too, 
was characterised by a lack of self-confidence, by timidity anda 
fear of initiative such as authoritarian systems usually breed. 
It was only in the war, on the battle fields and in the factories, 
at the bottom of defeat and in the height of victory, that Russia 
regained its self-confidence; and the ordinary Russian officer and 
soldiers and workmen found the courage of initiative and inde- 
pendent action. These are new qualities in Russia’s outlook ; and 
they may have some headaches in store for the authoritarian 
regime, especially since the course of the war has seen a very 
pronounced development of its authoritarian features and 
hierarchical character. A discrepancy has arisen between the 
tendencies of the regime and the mood of the people. From this 
latent political tension new political forces may spring in tht 
coming years. The regime will certainly have to reckon 
some pressure for more political and spiritual freedom, although 
this pressure is unlikely to assume threatening forms as long # 
Generalissimo Stalin remains at the helm of Russian affairs. 

It might, however, become critical if a rising tide of indepet- 
dent thinking were to coincide with the death of Stalin and the 
problem—always dangerous in an absolute dictatorship—! 
choosing his successor. It might be that in such a conjunctiot. 
the Russian people could achieve some extension of their «vit 
rights. The Russian Liberals under Alexander I were inefic 
tive ; they lacked support and response among their people 
They were called “a generation without fathers or sons.” Pet 
haps a new generation may fare better and find in the bettet 
educated and more prosperous Russian masses of tomoffow 
effective encouragement and support. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


A Fair Trial 


If it is true, as was at one time reported, that the Opposition 
was split on the tactics it would use in this Parliament—Mr 
Churchill, it was said, being all for a fight from the word go, 
Mr Eden favouring moderation—the debate on the King’s Speech 
seems to imply that Mr Eden’s counsels have prevailed. Mr 
Churchill’s references to the domestic policy of the new Govern- 
ment were very different from the extraordinary accusations he 
made during the election campaign. The leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party can now say that nationalisation of the Bank of England 
does not raise any matter of principle ; that if nationalisation of 
the coal mines is the best way of securing a large output of coal 
at a cheaper price, the plan will be approached sympathetically ; 
and that what the country needs is abundance and the produc- 
tion of new wealth. He was slightly more critical of the decision 
to repeal the Trade Disputes Act, but on the question of con- 
trols, which figured so largely in the election campaign, he 
declared that they were necessary for a methodical and regulated 
unwinding of the war, and that so long as the Government used 
its exceptional powers only for this purpose, and not “to bring 
about by a sidewind a state of controlled society . . . which we 
deem odious to British freedom,” the Opposition would not 
attack it. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Cranborne appeared even more 
anxious to give the Government a fair trial—or enough rope to 
hang itself with. There is to be no repetition of 1909. The Labour 
Party has been given a mandate, and “ it would be constitutionally 
wrong . . . for this House to oppose proposals which have been 
definitely put before the electorate.” It is for the people, “ who 
have an unrivalled political instinct,” to find out their own 
mistakes. 

This is not only constitutional, but common sense. One only 
wonders whether, with so much studied moderation on both 
sides of both Houses, enough of the really essential changes will 
be carried out. There may come a time when not only the 
Labour back benchers but even the Conservative Opposition will 
attack the Labour Government, not for having exceptional 
powers, but for failing to use them. 


* * * 


Mr. Dalton’s Debut 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s contribution to the Debate 
on the Address, iike those of the majority of his colleagues, was 
mote remarkable for what it did not say than for what it did. A 
Government which finds itself unexpectedly in office at such a 
time as this deserves sympathy in its unwillingness to commit 
itself without prior study. But there is also substance in the 
Opposition’s complaint that it is wrong to enumerate large meas- 
ures in ambiguous terms in the King’s Speech without being ready 
to say what they mean. The Government should make a point 
of supplying the most precise information on their intentions as 
soon as those intentions are formed. 

The two matters with which Mr Dalton was mainly concerned 
Were the phrases in the King’s Speech referring to the Bank of 
England and to the proposed National Investment Board. On the 
Bank of England, he in general confirmed the view that it is not 
intended to do more than transfer the stock of the Bank into 
public ownership. He confirmed that there would be no day- 
to-day interference with the Bank’s activities and that its staff 
would not be disturbed. Lord Catto is to remain as Governor. 
Almost the only point of interest remaining in what is clearly a 
formal matter is whether the Government, when it is the sole 
Certs will want to change the present composition of the 


On the National Investment Board, however, the Chancellor 
was less clear and much less satisfactory. His emphasis was all 
on the need for restricting, canalising and directing investment. 
Indeed, he seemed to have little more in mind than a re-christen- 
ing of the existing Capital Issues Committee. If this is intended 
‘0 apply only in the transitional period, it is another piece of un- 
hecessary formalism. But if it is of permanent application—as Mr 

ton said it was—it is an almost total misconception of the part 
t investment should play in a sound economy—a topic on 
ie further comment is made in a Business Note on page 274. 
g Hugh Gaitskell, ome of the best economists among Labour’s 
€cruits to the House, made an admirable speech on the positive 


conuibuuons that an Invesument Board could make. Perhaps 
that was what Mr Dalton meant. But he did not say so. 

The Chancellor also, as was his duty, had a few words to say on 
the budgetary outlook and on interest rates. But in each case the 
words were very few. On the first, he merely repeated Sir John 
Anderson’s warning agaist exaggerated expectations of tax relief 
in the autumn. And on the latter he said no more than that he was 
considering whether “even further assistance” could be given to 
industry and other borrowers, but that there would be no decision 
until after the forthcoming savings drive. 


* x * 


Lend-Lease Guillotine 


Lend-Lease is being brought to an end even more abruptly 
than had been expected. Opinion in this country, as The 
Economist pointed out last week, was prepared for speedy 
termination, but even in well-informed circles it was assumed 
that supplies “in the pipe-line” would be delivered on Lend- 
Lease terms. And there were suggestions that in some cases 
even new demands, or at least new deliveries, would be eligible 
provided they formed part of previously agreed programmes. 
These were over-optimistic hopes. It is all too plain that, on 
America’s official VJ Day, the US Government will drop a 
guillotine across the whole complicated chain of Lend-Lease 
procurement and delivery. If the Lend-Lease beneficiaries want 
to take up further American goods—even those already “ stock- 
piled” abroad or at present in the pipe-line—they must pay for 
them. Supplies not so taken up will presumably simply go to 
swell America’s already formidable problem of overseas disposals, 
The only continuing Lend-Lease, it seems, will be strictly related 
to the needs of US troops abroad. 

A gift horse should not be looked in the mouth, and nobody 
will want to withdraw Miz Churchill’s description of Lend-Lease 
as “the most unsordid act.” Nevertheless, the manner of its 
ending could hardly have been more hurtful to America’s Allies. 
For if Lend-Lease can thus be severed at a blow, there can 
be no such sudden cut in overscas import programmes, which 
cannot be carried on without some form of American assistance. 
What the terms for further assistance may be is still far from 
clear. Unofficial reports suggest that short-term credits may 
be available to bridge the gap before formal talks begin on 
Britain’s dollar problem as a whole. And Mr Leo Crowley, the 
Foreign Economic Administrator, has made it plain that Britain 
could certainly secure longer-term finance on the terms recently 
agreed with France—a 30-year loan at 2% per cent. 

As a purely commercial proposition judged by the standards 
of the past, that is by no means an unattractive offer. But what, 
after all, are the Americans’ objectives? They want overseas 
markets for their goods, and they want to sell them in a multi- 
lateral, non-discriminatory trading world. That is why they 
are ready to offer credits. But Britain’s need for aid arises 
precisely from the fact that her exports caynot balance imports 
for two or three years to come. If her exiguous dollar income 
is to be depleted by interest and amortisation payments on 
new debts, she will be forced to relieve the pressure by diverting 
purchases from American to non-American sources of supply. 
And that means discrimination, America cannot have it both 
ways. She must make up her mind whether she wants to export— 
or simply to collect interest. 


* * * 


Dependent on America? 


The British public still lacks the information necessary for 
forming an opinion on the full significance of the end of Lend- 
Lease. Clearly, it is awkward, but how awkward? In Tuesday’s 
debate, Mr Lyttelton took an alarmist view: 

The standard of life of every citizen in this country and nearly 
every citizen of the Empire and Commonwealth depends on our 
receiving sympathetic help and a large measure of financial aid from 
the United States. Without American aid our standard of life is 
bound to fall and fall much below that austerity to which it had 
been reduced in the cause of war. 

He went on to argue that care should therefore be taken not to 
affront American susceptibilities by attacks on private enterprise. 
Mr Morrison criticised this statement as “ very mischievous,” and 
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it. This must be so, especially if the regime embodies a great 
principle—that of a planned economy—from which the people 
expect salvation. The one outstanding feature in Russia’s political 
life during the war was the complete absence of the airing of 
any ideas about post-war reconstruction. During the war the 
Soviet Government has been the only Allied Government to give 
its people no promises about the future. No peace aims have 
been discussed in the Russian press. No Beveridge plans, no 
blue-prints of reform have been published. This is not to say 
that Russia has lived and fought the war without hope. The 
thing that has been hoped for has been taken for granted. It is 
quite simply the resumption of the economic planning to which 
the country has owed the greater part of its military success. It 
is true that the three Five-Year Plans had plenty of drawbacks. 
The masses of consumers went without some of the most elemen- 
tary necessities of life. Economic planning was based on compul- 
sion of a scale unknown in any other country before this war. To 
the Russians, however, looking back to their experiences in the 
’thirties, all these things now look like a reasonable and justified 
price to pay for victory. Hitler’s aggression was the great 
calamity which interrupted the material and cultural advance of 
the country. And what, the Russians argue, could be more 
natural now than to resume that advance and to link up the 
threads where they were severed in 1941. 

These are the factors which make for the stability of the 
regime and for the continuity of its policies. Against them must 
be set one factor of which the impact upon Russia is certain 
to be great, although its strength cannot yet be measured. After 
more than two decades of a most elaborate isolation, Russia 
has now involved itself deeply and variously in the affairs of 
Europe. Russian Commissars, Marshals and Generals supervise 
the life of nearly a dozen European nations. Millions of Russian 
soldiers have marched into the unknown lands of the West. 
Millions of workers and peasants spent three or four years in 
German factories and on German farms. Even as slave labourers 
many of them looked around with their eyes wide open, studied 
new conditions, made comparisons and silent deductions. Large 
numbers of Russian officers and officials sit on mixed inter- 
Allied Commissions with the representatives of the Western 
Allies. The habit of isolation, it is true, still exists. Secretiveness 
and suspicion of the West—both much older than the Soviet 
regime and very deeply rooted—inevitably colour the Russians’ 
attitude. But the new contacts with the West are certain to 
weave some new threads into the pattern of Russian life. 

Will history repeat itself? Will the new influence resemble 
the effect which the contact with Europe had upon Russia in 
the years of the Napoleonic wars, when the armies of Alexander I 
swept victoriously across the Continent? It was through these 
contacts that the sons of the Russian nobility were for the first 
time “infected” with the ideas of Western liberalism. As one 
historian put it: 

Such generous ideas were largely stimulated by the recent 
victorious campaigns in the West, by contact with the intellec- 
tual world of Europe, by the military occupation, lasting for 
several years, of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and by resi- 
dence in France. The words of Napoleon “ une armée dehors, 
cest état qui voyage” were especially true of the corps of 
officers of the Russian army, formed almost exclusively from 
the nobility, who returned home after 1815 in an altered frame 
of mind, and with broader and more enlightened views. 

It was from those officers that secret societies of a liberal stamp 
began to form themselves in 1814 ; at that time, the Czar, too, 
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was still in a liberal mood. Eleven years later, after the death of 
Alexander, the secret societies were behind the Decembris 
rising, the first liberal revolt in modern Russian history. 

In one respect the contact of the present Russian generation 
with western Europe has been less fortunate. Alexander’s Officers 
saw the west in the early stages of its material and cultura) 
ascendancy. Stalin’s soldiers have been seeing it in a period of 
disintegration and decay. Many Russians have made their firy 
acquaintance with the outside world through the barbed wir. 
of Hitler’s concentration camps and in the shadow of his death 
factories. The reality of “ capitalist Europe” which they have 
seen is blacker than any picture that had been portrayed t 
them by official propaganda at home. These Russians are noy 
returning home with a greater contempt and hatred for the 
West than any the regime instilled in them. In Russia itself—jp 
former occupied territory—a vast mass of the population say 
not the true face of Europe but its hideous rump in the shape 
of the Wehrmacht and SS. It saw the destructive fury of 
Europe, not its creative genius. Such experiences have brought 
grist to the mill of Russian nationalism. This is the mood which 
underlies the policy of denuding Germany—and the other neigh- 
bouring countries—of all their industrial equipment. 

But it would be a mistake to think that all or that even , 
majority of the Russians have succumbed to this mood. Many 
return with broader and more enlightened views, impressed by 
the higher standard of living in the West and also by the greater 
freedom of the individual which they saw in most countries out- 
side Germany. 

The impact of Europe on Russia thus seems to have pro- 
duced different and often contradictory reactions among the 
Russian people. The more favourable impression of Europe is 
likely to be as lasting and deep as the unfavourable, the attra- 
tion as strong as the repulsion. Somewhere underneath an out- 
wardly uniform outlook two contradictory attitudes towards the 
West will probably compete with one another—as they did in 
the nineteenth century between the Westernisers and th 
Slavophils. The process may be long drawn out ; the result of 
the compétition may not reveal itself at once ; but in the some- 
what longer run it will decisively influence the evolution of 
Russia. 

There is another respect in which Russian society has been 
radically transformed by the war. The Russia that was attacked 
in 1941 did not have very much confidence in its own strength. 
This was as true of the Government as of the people. It would be 
almost impossible to explain Stalin’s policy of diplomatic con- 
cessions to Hitler before 1941 and all his manoeuvres and politi- 
cal retreats, if they were not dictated by some uncertainty over 
Russia’s powers of resistance. The outlook of the people, too, 
was characterised by a lack of self-confidence, by timidity anda 
fear of initiative such as authoritarian systems usually breed. 
It was only in the war, on the battle fields and in the factories, 
at the bottom of defeat and in the height of victory, that Russia 
regained its self-confidence; and the ordinary Russian officer and 
soldiers and workmen found the courage of initiative and inde- 
pendent action. These are new qualities in Russia’s outlook ; and 
they may have some headaches in store for the authoritarian 
regime, especially since the course of the war has seen a very 
pronounced development of its authoritarian features and 
hierarchical character. A discrepancy has arisen between the 
tendencies of the regime and the mood of the people. From this 
latent political tension new political forces may spring in tht 
coming years. The regime will certainly have to reckon wi 
some pressure for more political and spiritual freedom, althoug! 
this pressure is unlikely to assume threatening forms as long ® 
Generalissimo Stalin remains at the helm of Russian affairs. 

It might, however, become critical if a rising tide of indepet 
dent thinking were to coincide with the death of Stalin and th 
problem—always dangerous in an absolute dictatorship- 
choosing his successor. It might be that in such a conjunctit, 
the Russian people could achieve some extension of their civ’ 
tights. The Russian Liberals under Alexander I were ‘ineffet- 
tive ; they lacked support and response among their peopl 
They were called “a generation without fathers or sons.” Pet- 
haps a new generation may fare better and find in the bettet 
educated and’ more prosperous Russian masses of tomoffow 
effective encouragement and support. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


A Fair Trial 


If it is true, as was at one time reported, that the Opposition 
was split on the tactics it would use in this Parliament—Mr 
Churchill, it was said, being all for a fight from the word go, 
Mr Eden favouring moderation—the debate on the King’s Speech 
seems to imply that Mr Eden’s counsels have prevailed. Mr 
Churchill’s references to the domestic policy of the new Govern- 
ment were very different from the i accusations he 
made during the election campaign. The leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party can now say that nationalisation of the Bank of England 
does not raise any matter of principle ; that if nationalisation of 
the coal mines is the best way of securing a large output of coal 
at a cheaper price, the plan will be approached sympathetically ; 
and that what the country needs is abundance and the produc- 
tion of new wealth. He was slightly more critical of the decision 
to repeal the Trade Disputes Act, but on the question of con- 
trols, which figured so largely in the election campaign, he 
declared that they were necessary for a methodical and regulated 
unwinding of the war, and that so long as the Government used 
its exceptional powers only for this purpose, and not “to bring 
about by a sidewind a state of controlled society . . . which we 
deem odious to British freedom,” the Opposition would not 
attack it. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Cranborne appeared even more 
anxious to give the Government a fair trial—or enough rope to 
hang itself with. There is to be no repetition of 1909. The Labour 
Party has been given a mandate, and “ it would be constitutionally 
wrong . . . for this House to oppose proposals which have been 
definitely put before the electorate.” It is for the people, “who 
have an unrivalled political instinct,” to find out their own 
mistakes. 

This is not only constitutional, but common sense. One only 
wonders whether, with so much studied moderation on both 
sides of both Houses, enough of the really essential changes will 
be carried out. There may come a time when not only the 
Labour back benchers but even the Conservative Opposition will 
attack the Labour Government, not for having exceptional 
powers, but for failing to use them. 


* * * 


Mr. Dalton’s Debut 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s contribution to the Debate 
on the Address, iike those of the majority of his colleagues, was 
more remarkable for what it did not say than for what it did. A 
Government which finds itself unexpectedly in office at such a 
time as this deserves sympathy in its unwillingness to commit 
itself without prior study. But there is also substance in the 
Opposition’s complaint that it is wrong to enumerate large meas- 
ures in ambiguous terms in the King’s Speech without being ready 
to say what they mean. The Government should make a point 
of supplying the most precise information on their intentions as 
soon as those intentions are formed. 

The two matters with which Mr Dalton was mainly concerned 
were the phrases in the King’s Speech referring to the Bank of 
England and to the proposed National Investment Board. On the 
Bank of England, he in general confirmed the view that it is not 
intended to do more than transfer the stock of the Bank into 
Public ownership. He confirmed that there would be no day- 
to-day interference with the Bank’s activities and that its staff 
would not be disturbed. Lord Catto is to remain as Governor. 
Almost the only point of interest remaining in what is clearly a 
formal matter is whether the Government, when it is the sole 
Cnet will want to change the present composition of the 


On the National Investment Board, however, the Chancellor 
was less clear and much less satisfactory. His emphasis was all 
on the need for restricting, canalising and directing investment. 
indeed, he seemed to have little more in mind than a re-christen- 
ing of the existing Capital Issues Committee. If this is intended 
to apply only in the transitional period, it is another piece of un- 
hecessary formalism. But if it is of permanent application—as Mr 

ton said it was—it is an almost total misconception of the part 
t investment should play in a sound economy—a topic on 
es further comment is made in a Business Note on page 274- 
Hugh Gaitskell, one of the best economists among Labour’s 


fecruits to the House, made an admirable speech on the positive 


contribuuons that an Investment Board could make. Perhaps 
that was what Mr Dalton meant. But he did not say so. 

The Chancellor also, as was his duty, had a few words to say on 
the budgetary outlook and on interest rates. But in each case the | 
words were very few. On the first, he merely repeated Sir John 
Anderson’s warning against exaggerated expectations of tax relief 
in the autumn. And on the latter he said no more than that he was 
considering whether “even further assistance” could be given to 
industry and other borrowers, but that there would be no decision 
until after the forthcoming savings drive. 


* x * 


Lend-Lease Guillotine 


Lend-Lease is being brought to an end even more abruptly 
than had been expected. Opinion in this country, as The 
Economist pointed out last week, was prepared for speedy 
termination, but even in well-informed circles it was assumed 
that supplies “in the pipe-line” would be delivered on Lend- 
Lease terms. And there were suggestions that in some cases 
even new demands, or at least new deliveries, would be eligible 
provided they formed part of previously agreed programmes, 
These were over-optimistic hopes. It is all too plain that, on 
America’s official VJ Day, the US Government will drop a 
guillotine across the whole complicated chain of Lend-Lease 
procurement and delivery. If the Lend-Lease beneficiaries want 
to take up further American goods—even those already “ stock- 
piled” abroad or at present in the pipe-line—they must pay for 
them. Supplies not so taken up will presumably simply go to 
swell America’s already formidable problem of overseas disposals. 
The only continuing Lend-Lease, it seems, will be strictly related 
to the needs of US troops abroad. 

A gift horse should not be looked in the mouth, and nobody 
will want to withdraw Miz Churchill’s description of Lend-Lease 
as “the most unsordid act.” Nevertheless, the manner of its 
ending could hardly have been more hurtful to America’s Allies. 
For if Lend-Lease can thus be severed at a blow, there can 
be no such sudden cut in overscas import programmes, which 
cannot be carried on without some form of American assistance. 
What the terms for further assistance may be is still far from 
clear. Unofficial reports suggest that short-term credits may 
be available to bridge the gap before formal talks begin on 
Britain’s dollar problem as a whole. And Mr Leo Crowley, the 
Foreign Economic Administrator, has made it plain that Britain 
could certainly secure longer-term finance on the terms recently 
agreed with France—a 30-year loan at 2% per cent. 

As a purely commercial proposition judged by the standards 
of the past, that is by no means an unattractive offer. But what, 
after all, are the Americans’ objectives? They want overseas 
markets for their goods, and they want to sell them in a multi- 
lateral, non-discriminatory trading world. That is why they 
are ready to offer credits. But Britain’s need for aid arises 
precisely from the fact that her exports caynot balance imports 
for two or three years to come, If her exiguous dollar income 
is to be depleted by interest and amortisation payments on 
new debts, she will be forced to relieve the pressure by diverting 
purchases from American to non-American sources of supply. 
And that means discrimination, America cannot have it both 
ways. She must make up her mind whether she wants to export— 
or simply to collect interest. 


* * * 


Dependent on America? 


The British public still lacks the information necessary for 
forming an opinion on the full significance of the end of Lend- 
Lease. Clearly, it is awkward, but how awkward? In Tuesday’s 
debate, Mr Lyttelton took an alarmist view: 

The standard of life of every citizen in this country and nearly 
every citizen of the Empire and Commonwealth depends on our 
receiving sympathetic help and a large measure of financial aid from 
the United States. Without American aid our standard of life is 
bound to fall and fall much below that austerity to which it had 
been reduced in the cause of war. 

He went on to argue that care should therefore be taken not to 
affront American susceptibilities by attacks on private enterprise. 
Mr Morrison criticised this statement as “ very mischievous,” and 
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the plea for the suppression of “ dangerous thoughts ” was certainly 


. @m irresponsible one. 


But there is some danger lest Mr Morrison’s retort be held to 
invalidate Mr Lyttelton’s main point quoted above. The statement 
is, indeed, an exaggeration, unless it is made clear that it refers 
only to a very short period ahead. A table of figures printed on 
Page 275 shows how great has been the dependence of this country 
on imports from America during the war years. If these imports 
were suddenly and completely cut off, then there would be great 


_ short-term stringency. But it is surely an exaggeration to say that, 


after this short period—say next year—an absence of American 
aid would lead to an actual fall in the standard of living below 
the wartime level. Some things, it is true, are now obtainable only 
in America, but by next year reviving exports should be bringing 
in some dollars which could be used for these articles. And when 
the period is lengthened to three years or so, supplies will again 
be available in other countries. By that time the object should be 
to attain a balance, at least in the dollar account. There is no 
reason why Britain should remain a permanent pensioner of the 
United States, as Mr Lyttelton implied. 

Nevertheless, when all allowance is made for his exaggeration, 
there remains a large core of grim truth. For many months yet to 
come, the difference between a belt kept at wartime tightness and 
a steady relaxation turns on the supply of dollars. With Lend- 
Lease ended and the Americans apparently determined to supply 
dollars only on commercial terms, Mr Morrison was clearly right 
to issue a warning of “continued and possibly in some respects 
intensified austerity in consumption.” 


* * * 


Mr Bevin’s Survey 


Mr Eden did the Foreign Secretary only justice when he 
complimented him on the “wide sweep, breadth of judgment 
and forthrightness ” of his survey of foreign affairs. The keynote 
was the continuity of British policy, and this is all to the good. 
Nevertheless, Mr Bevin was also right in adjusting the emphasis 
on several points where new emphasis was necessary. His refer- 
ence to the high priority which will be given to economic recon- 
struction—“ the Government regards the economic reconstruc- 
tion of the world as the primary object of their foreign policy "— 
was only general, but it serves to distinguish his approach from 
the more formally diplomatic attitude of his predecessors His 
strictures on “ the substitution of one form of totalitarianism for 
another ” came with all the more effect from the lips of a Labour 
Minister and lifelong trad- unionist. 

There were, however, two surprising omissions from his broad 
survey. The German problem was not mentioned, except in- 
directly when Mr Bevin stated that, like Mr Churchill, he saw 
“the danger of the Poles coming too far West.” Perhaps this 
silence means that the Labour Government is—with every justi- 
fication—uneasy over the Potsdam settlement. If so, it is to be 
hoped that they will, at the earliest opportunity—before the meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers—get to work on some alternative 
methods of control, which, while safeguarding European security, 
would not leave Germany in a state of total economic 
disintegration. 

Any such control would, naturally, involve the co-operation of 
the other European nations, in particular those in Western 
Europe, whose interest, for instance, in the regime established 
in the Ruhr-Rhine area is as great as Britain’s. But the second 
curious omission in Mr Bevin’s speech was the lack of any 
reference to the neighbouring countries of Western Europe and to 
the necessity of an entirely new conception of mutual relations 
and mutual assistance between the states around the Narrow Seas. 


* * * 


Anglo-French Relations 


To the lack of any mention of Western Europe in Mr Bevin’s 
speech there was one exception.. He referred to France, although 
he did not feel in a position to make a detailed statement on 
Anglo-French relations. 

That must await the talks I am proposing to hold with the French 
Government in order to try to clear away points of difficulty . .. 
and to arrive at a clearer and closer understanding between Waits 
and ourselves. 

The outstanding points of difficulty are in the first place Syria 
and Germany. The time is overripe for a new initiative to end 
the Syrian deadiock. Now that the French have handed over 
the troupes spéciales, there is no reason why either British or 
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French forces should remain in Syria and Lebanon. The obvious 
policy would be to arrange a joint withdrawal, but with a provis, 
that if the two states cannot conduct their own affairs reasonably 
French troops will return. The British cannot endlessly pul} the 
Syrians’ chestnuts out of the fire for them. They must learn to 
have no chestnuts. 


The German problem is more difficult to solve, for the French 
claim for a separation of the Rhineland and Ruhr from the rey 
of Germany makes sense—if at all—only within a wider policy 
of co-operation in Western Europe. That the French should have 
a part share in an internationally controlled Ruhr would be 
reasonable, but it is difficult to see how a British Government 
could support any extension of the folly of annexations. At this 
point, the difficulties which have to be cleared up merge into the 
positive question of the kind of relationship which ought to bring 
the two countries—and their neighbours in the Low Countries— 
together. 


On this question there has been so far no indication of the 
Government’s policy. A Socialist Government can presumably 
take a bolder view of the possibilities of economic integration in 
Western Europe. For instance, at a time when all four countries 
are nationalising their coal industries and the future of the great 
deposits in the Ruhr and Saar is in thei: hands, there seems an 
obvious case for acting in concert. A European Coal Board exists, 
Is it to have no other function than to act as a rationing agent 
this winter? 


* * * 


The French Reaction 


Unhappily for the smooth development of Anglo-French u- 
derstanding, the two most powerful factors in France at the 
moment are equivocal, not to say hostile, on the question of closer 
relations. General de Gaulle is no friend of Britain. He is quick 
to see in any gesture an attempt at patronage. He accepts the 
physical preponderance of Russia and America. He does not 
appear to believe in the possibility of an equal partnership 
between Britain and France. His journey to the United States 
has been accompanied by discreet hints that, with the Russian 
alliance and American economic assistance, France’s interest in 
cooperation with Britain is bound to be small. 

The other principal power factor—the Communists—exist 
solely to follow the instructions issued from Moscow. Their 
hostility to any closer unity in Western Europe is axiomatic. 

What in this situation are the hopes for better relations? They 
appear to turn on the autumn elections and on the balance of 
power then established. The conference of the Socialist Party 
that has just come to an end in Paris throws some interesting light 
on this point. The Socialists are the warmest supporters of closer 
relations with Britain but they are under pressure from the Com- 
munists to fuse with them into a single working class party. A 
minority at the Socialist Conference proved to be “ unitarian.” 
But the leaders—MM Blum, Mayer, Vincent Auriol, André Philip 
—won the day for a resolution which agreed to fusion only under 
three conditions—each impossible—(i) that the Communists should 
abandon the axiom that ends justify means; (ii) that they should 
respect democratic liberties at home and international democracy 


abroad; and (iii) that they should remain free of the influence of 
foreign Powers. 


The Conference then agreed to electoral arrangements with the 
Union Socialiste et Démocrate de la Résistance (USDR). This 
is a significant movement away from collaboration with the Com- 
munists. The old Mouvement National de la Libération has split 
into two wings, a minority which has formed the Mouvemen 
Unifié de la Renaissance (MUR) with the Communists and the 
USDR which will now work with the Socialists. These arrangt- 
ments seem to preclude any Popular Front at the autumn elections. 
A further complication is the adherence of some Radicals—inclu¢- 
ing M Herriot—to the MUR. The result is likely to be the absent 
of any clear left wing majority opposed to General de Gaulle; bu! 
the Socialists may emerge in a strong political position, balanced 
between the General and the Communists. The stronger the! 
position, the better the prospeccs for Anglo-French understanding 


* * * 


Controlling the Atom 


The debate in the House of Commons on the ratificatio? 
of the United Nations Charter was overshadowed by the piv 
blem of the atomic bomb. The first instinct of most 
faced with its incred‘hle destructive power, is to say: “ Inte 
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nationalise it. Make certain that it will not become the instrument 
of nationalist policies or national wars.” This desire was appar- 
ent in a number of the speeches, and ten Labour back-benchers 
went so far as to table a motion proposing international control 
poth of the use and the production of atomic power. 

The trouble is that the only international agency in prospect 
_—the Security Council—is not a real international authority, 
but a body made up of the representatives of the Great 
Powers and some others. The power it exercises is the 
power given it by the Big Three. If it controlled the making 
of the atom bomb, the control would in reality rest with the 
Big Three. Real internationalisation would requir: internationally 
controlled plants situated in international territory and working 
under the instructions of an international body which did not 
share its secrets with any national Government. And this is clearly 
impossible at present. In fact, it is almost impossible at this 
stage of international development to picture any international 
authority which would not in fact be the Big Three bobbing up 
again in yet another institutional disguise. 

It can therefore be argued that for the time being the problem 
is whether more than one Great Power should know about the 
atomic bomb. At present, the United States alone possesses the 
secret-—Britain apparently does not. Should the secret be com- 
municated to Britain and Russia? Should the United States retain 
it? The advantage of the latter course would b=: that it is almost 
inconceivable that the Americans should ever use the atomic bomb 
in peacetime, though not, perhaps, so inconceivable that they 
might threaten to use it. 

But, clearly, such a solution would not work. Scientific dis- 
covery is t0o dynamic to settle down under such a limitation. The 
Russians have at least made headway in atomic research. If in the 
post-war world the Americans had the bomb and they had not, 
every effort of Soviet scientific z:esearch would be devoted to 
making good the lack—to the increased derangement and uncer- 
tainty of Russia’s relations with its neighbours, who would not 
know whether or not the Russians did possess the secret or were 
building the engines of destruction remotely and inaccessibly 
beyond the Urals. 

If the secret is shared, there can be some open guarantees, 
perhaps some form of policing and control (difficult as it is to 
control sub-continents such as Russia or the United States), at 
least publicity and foreknowledge. It may be that, after all, the 
Security Council is the only solution. 


* ~ * 


Housing Drive 


Well aware how much of Labour’s prestige is at stake on 
the housing question, the Labour Ministers concerned have lost 
no time in setting about their immense job. In the House last 
week, the debate on the King’s Speech showed plainly the eager- 
ness of the Opposition—whatever its own past record—to catch 
the Government out on its election promises. Of all the post- 
war problem children, none has been handed over to the new 
Wet-nurse with greater willingness and relief than the fractious 
housing baby. Now, nv Socialist can outdo the Conservatives in 
criticism of delays and defections in. housing. 

The first snag for the new Government came over the promised 
Ministry of Housing. Its absence from the Cabinet list, Mr 
Greenwood explained, was not a final decision. At least until 
time could be spared for the necessary legislation, the Govern- 
ment would make do with an improved version of the old three- 
fold (four-fold, if Scotland is included) division of authority— 
though with the change that some of the Ministry of Works’ 
iunctions are to be passed back to the Ministry of Health. Mcan- 
while, prisoners of war will be pressed into building service ; 
reconversion in the factories due to produce housing parts will 
be speeded up and alternatives to the dangerous “cost-plus ” 
contract system considered. 

Following this up, Mr Bevan sent an explosive circular from 
the Ministry of Health to local authorities. This set an overall 
target of 27,000 permanent houses to be under construction by 
the autumn, demanded explanations if this could not be done, and 
made constructive suggestions for cutting out delays. Useful 
though Mr Bevan’s suggestions may be, it is hard to see yet 
Whether this display of energy will have concrete results. As 
Messrs Sandys and Willink so often and plaintively protested, the 
shortage of labour is the greatest limiting factor. Granted that 
the limits will show signs of stretching as demobilisation plans 
catch up with the Japanese surrender, Mr Bevan may yet be 
Complaining of the same trouble. 
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Moreover, his first steps, though they will undoubtedly give 
encouragement to the energetic among local authorities, will not 
necessarily hustle the timid. Although Mr Bevan bears the 
political responsibility, his powers over local authorities are more 
negative than positive. If housing at all costs is to be the 
objective, the Government will have, first, to remove the financial 
handicaps of poorer authorities by setting out, as quickly as 
possible, the economic framework of the housing drive to cover 
questions of rents, subsidies and loans, And, second, it may find 
it imperative to take stronger powers to deal with the laggards. 
Whatever the final result, however, the first signs give reasonable 
hope of a more constructive policy for housing. 


* * * 


Fuel Policy 


Neither the King’s speech nor the subsequent debates in 
the House of Commons threw very much light on the Govern- 
ment’s plans for the coal industry, and judgment will have to 
be suspeaded unul the autumn, when the terms of the Nationalisa- 
tion Bill are known. It was stated in the King’s speech that the 
mines would be nationalised as “part of a concerted plan for 
the co-crdinaticn of the fuel and power industries,” but to what 
extent and at what stage public ownership will be applied to 
the remaining fuel and power industries is anybody’s guess. 

Nationalisation of the gas and electricity industries is in the 
Labour Party programme, which indicated that there would be 
public corporations for each industry. But this may not be more 
than the familiar formula without much real content, and the 
hard thinking may be still to come. The existence of public 
ownership in the wholesale distribution stage of the electricity 
industry is, of course, a large entering wedge, and the assumption 
by the Central Electricity Board of the actual generation would 
be a logical step. But for retail distribution a single national cor- 
poration, with uniform rates, may not be by any means the best 
method of introducing public ownership. It is believed that a 
plan was prepared for the Coalition Government, but not adopted 
by them, providing for regional boards, and this might be 
technically preferable. 

As for the gas industry, the question turns on whether the 
industry could or should be technically reorganised into larger 
units with some sort of gas grid, a matter on which the Heyworth 
Committee will presumably be reporting. There would be little 
point in insisting on public ownership of a large number of small, 
scattered units, already heavily controlled, unless some change in 
the industry’s methods of operation were contemplated. And 
then there is the question of “co-ordination ” between gas and 
electricity, a phrase which comes readily to the lips, but to which, 
on closer examination, it is difficult to attach any precise mean- 
ing—unless it be an interference with the consumer’s freedom 
of choice to use the one or the other as he wishes. 

There is still a fourth fuel industry which usually gets omitted 
from dis:ussious of the subject—namely, petroleum. It would 
obviously be unwise to interfere with the overseas operations of 
the industry. But the whole subject of domestic refining is due 
for review. And Ministers may think that they have a strong case 
for nationalising the domestic distribution of petroleum products, 
‘more especially now that there is a publicly-owned pipe-line 


etwork. 
“* 


The immediate problem, nationalisation or no nationalisation, 
which faces Mr Shinwell is how. to stop the decline in production 
of coal. The Victory celebrations apparently cost some two 
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million tons, while the deficit due to normal holidays is estimated 
at over five million tons. The Minister, who surely has the most 
unenviable job in the Government, has set the target of an 
additional production of eight million tons during the next Six 
months. This would mean an increase of about 250,000 tons 
each week. Will the miners respond to his appeal and to that 
of the National Union of Mineworkers? Will the owners accept 
the Minister’s request for co-operation in a final effort, even 
though they know that it is their swan song? After past dis- 
appointments, it is difficult to be very hopeful. It is at least 
equally possible that the general sense of relaxation now that 
the fighting is over will reduce production still further. 


The short and the long term coal problems merge into one 
another, and everything that is done to dea! with the long term 
problem will have a direct bearing on the immediate situation 
and vice versa. There are several measures which can be taken 
without delay, some of which Mr Shinwell has already promised 
to undertake, such as more food for the men, improvements in 
health and welfare, while increased supplies of consumer goods 
will give more incentive for increased earnings. The release of 
miners from the Army should, in tme, relieve the manpower 
situation, provided that they are in fact prepared to return to the 
pits. These things will all help, but the outlook is none the less 
grim, with the prospect of a shivering Britain, but a stil] more 
shivering Europe, this winter. 


* * * 


Parliamentary Procedure 


Two Government decisions, announced immediately after the 
King’s Speech, stirred the wrath of Opposition and independent 
members. One was the decision to take the whole time of the 
House for Government business and thus exclude the private 
member. The other was to set up a Select Committee to suggest 
reforms in Parliamentary procedure. 

The opposition to either decision can be well understood. Sir 
Alan Herbert, for example, has succeeded in getting excellent 
private members’ Bills on the Statute Book and is right in think- 
ing that he should not be debarred from trying again. The volume 
of private members’ time should never be large. As Mr Churchill 
himself is on record as saying, 


there ought to be a very effective procedure for making it difficult 
for all sorts of happy thoughts to be carried on to the Statute Book. 


But some amount of time not monopolised by the front benches 
is a very valuable safety-valve. 


Ii is also possible to understand the apprehensions with which 
Conservatives contemplate the reform of procedure. There has 
been so much loose talk among Socialists in the past about their 
intention of proceeding by enabling acts and cutting out dis- 
cussion, that any Tory could be forgiven for thinking, as Mr 
Churchill manifestly thinks, that a major assault on the liberties 
of the people is in prospect. As the debate on the proposal is not 
to take place until Friday, after this issue goes to press, it cannot 
yet be said whether Ministers will succeed in persuading the Oppo- 
sition that nothing so drastic is in prospect. 
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What many Conservatives have apparently failed to realise is 
that it is impossible with any consistency to oppose both the 
absorption by Government business of the whole of private mem. 
bers’ time and also the reform of procedure. It is because the 
House of Commons can get through so little work in a week tha 
private members’ time has to be taken. Their only chance 
getting their private Bills discussed is to get through the grea: 
volume of Government business (which would be hardly, if at aj 
smaller under a Government of another political complexion) with, 
less use of the time of the whole House. The obvious remedy js 
to do more by Committee, and less on the floor of the House 
And it is difficult to see how discussion is being curtailed if jt js 
carried on by 50 members in a Committee room instead of by 5 
members in the Chamber. 


~ * * 


Communist Moves in the Balkans 


Most unbiased observers must surely share Mr Bevin’s 
criticism of the various puppet Governments set up in the Russian 
zone—that “one kind of totalitarianism is being replaced by 
another.” Rumania and Bulgaria, in particular, have been follow- 
ing a similar and sinister path. At first the Governments 
represented an attempt at a national coaiition—irom last-minute 
turncoats like a General Radescu, through Liberals and 
Socialists to Communists straight from the Underground. After 
a certain interval, these coalitions have gradually broken up. The 
Conservative figures have disappeared. The Centre parties— 
Liberals and Democrats—have followed them. The Left wing 
Agrarians have been split and divided. In Rumania, in Bulgaria, 
and to a lesser extent in Hungary and Jugoslavia, the present 
Government is a Communist-dominated rump. The process was 
completed in Rumania in January this year, when the Demo- 
cratic Union—the Communist-led party—manceuvred _ the 
Liberals and the Agrarians out of all influence, and Mr 
Vyshinsky, the Soviet plenipotentiary, ordered King Michael to 
accept the Communist, Mr Groza, as Prime Minister, with the 
alternative of jeopardising Rumanian independence. It is mt 
surprising that King Michael has now appealed to Britain, 
America and Russia to supervise the setting up of a represen 
tative government. : 

The same procedure is in full swing in Bulgaria. The Con- 
munists have allotted themselves a disproportionate amount of | 
seats on the Fatherland Front—or official list—in the new clec- 
tions. Their followers and nominees hold a majority of the re- 
maining seats. Not content with this, they have made a farce of 
the existence of independent lists and candidates by using the 
militia to intimidate people to vote only for the official list. Six 
Ministers—four Agrarians, one Democrat and one Independent 
—have resigned in protest and asked that the elections should be 
postponed and held under proper democratic guarantees. The 
Prime Minister, Mr Georgiev, has refused. 


Under these circumstances, the British and Americans caf 
hardly do other than refuse recognition to a Government elected 
by such procedures. Nobody expects the Balkan countries to bt 
models of political objectivity and to allow extreme Conservatives 
or near-collaborators immediate and full political expression. But 
it is reasonable to expect that a Communist minority should 00 
disrupt and destroy its Left wing rivals and set up—under demo- 
cratic trappings—the dictatorship of a single party. 


* * * 


Before the Greek Elections 


The situation in Greece is not satisfactory, but at least th 
opposition has free rights of expression and the whole situatio 
can be reported on freely and minutely by foreign journalists 
Mr Bevin has refused to support the proposal put forward bi 
Mr Sofianopoulos and other Liberals that an all-party Gover! 
ment should be established to oversee the elections, His belief 
apparently that the Voulgaris Government is a suitable calt 

er. 


Certainly, an argument can be made for the economic achieve 
ments of the Voulgaris Administration. Mr. Varvaressos, 
Minister of Finance, has managed to halt the inflation, and thet 
are reports of a slignt economic recovery. The supplies com 
in from Unrra have been reasonably generous, and the G 
scene is a little less disconsolate than it was a few months 28°. 


The same cannot be sad of the politica! outlook. What upp 
the Voulgaris Government can command comes only from ' 
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Right, and it is certainly a very unsuitable Government to have 
the oversight of an impartial election. The British Government 
should not fail to lay down, during the Greek Regent’s promised 
visit to London, very stringent conditions for the conduct of the 
elections and plebiscite. There is a strong case for inviting some 
Greek party ieaders to London for consultations at the same time. 


The best safeguard of impartiality so far announced is that 
British, Commonwealth, American and French representatives 
will act on a Control Commission to oversee the elections. The 
Russians have refused, saying that they disagree in principle with 
the idea of foreign control of national elections. One can under- 
stand that it is a precedent they would be unwilling to see adopted 
in Bulgaria, Rumania or even Poland. 


* x * 


No Intervention in Spain 


Nobody likes General Franco’s regime ; most people approve 
of the decision to exclude it from the United Nations Organisa- 
tion, and most people would share Mr Bevin’s “favourable view 
if steps were taken by the Spanish people to change their 
regime.” The problem is whether the distaste and disapprobation 
felt for Franco ought to be turned into more positive steps— 
economic sanctions or military action—to get rid of his Govern- 
ment. 


Mr Bevin made it clear that the British Government does not 
intend armed interveation. Further war and further bloodshed— 
particularly in Spain, which is still suffering from the aftermath 
of civil strife—would be at this point too high a price for the 
disappearance of Franco. Intervention short of war has notoriously 
the effect of strengthening the regime against which the inter- 
vention is directed. Argentina ought to be a sufficient reminder 
of the ineffectiveness of verbal sanctions, Mussolini’s Italy of 
economic sanctions—in any case, the United States would pro- 
bably not be a party to economic restrictions. 

There can be only one conclusion. Mr Bevin’s attitude of open 
but inactive condemnation is the only possible policy for the time 
being. It is for the Spanish people to precipitate a change, and 
in this context the new sense of unity among the exiled Republi- 
cans may engender an equal consolidation of opposition inside 
Spain. At Mexico City, this week, Sefor Martinez Barrio, the 
last President of the Cortez—a Conservative Republican—has 
been made acting head of the state and has called in Dr Giral 
to form a Provisional Government representing all shades of 
anti-Franco opinion. Their efforts will be follewed sympatheti- 
cally by the Allied Governments. 


Mr Bevin’s statement of policy did not in the least please many _ 


of his supporters. Most members of the Labour Party would join 
Professor Laski in advocating some sort of strong action—-unde- 
fined—to get rid of Franco, but also, of course, in deprecating any 
further fighting. Even after six years of bloodshed, they still think 
you can coerce without gunpowder—indeed, while nobly protest- 
ing your conviction that force will not be necessary. There is 
no danger against which the Labour Party more needs to guard 
than its own tendency to substitute emotions for calculations in 
foreign policy. It will dog Mr Bevin’s footsteps, and he will be 
very lucky if he does not finish up more loved by the Opposition 
than by his own party. 


* * x 


Back to the White Paper 


In the debate on the King’s Speech, Mr Greenwood stated 
that the new Minister of Health, in his proposals for a national 
health service, is to “ go back to the beginning, back to the White 
Paper.” It is not surprising that a Labour Minister should refuse 
to start at the point reached by Mr Willink in his negotiations 
with the medical profession, the voluntary hospitals and the local 
authorities. But it dozs not get us very far merely to say “ back 
to the White Paper.” The White Paper on the health services 
was never intended to be a statement of declared Government 
Policy, such, for instance, as was the White Paper on social 
insurance. In its own words, it was to “serve as a focus for 
detailed discussion.” Is there now to be a fresh series of dis- 
cussions? Is the White Paper to be modified and brought more 
into line with the Labour Party’s own plans for a national health 
service? Or is it to be passed into law more or less as it stands? 

A fuller Government statement will be awaited with interest. 
It seems unlikely that the White Papcr’s proposals could be put 
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into force as they stand, when, according to Mr Willink, they 
were objected to, for one reason or another, by the voluntary 
hospitals, the medical profession, and the local authorities as 
well. Nor is it likely that the Labour Party’s own proposals, which 
include the organisation of the medical profession as a national, 
full-time, salaried, pensionable service, and the transfer of the 
voluntary hospitals 10 the control of the local authorities, could 
be carried through except in the teeth of the fiercest medical 
Opposition. 

Thus, wheher official discussions with the bodies concerned are 
undertaken or noi, some modifications of the White Paper seem 
probable. If so, Mr Bevan might well consider viewing the ques- 
tion from a new angle—neither from the patient’s point of view 
nor the doctor’s, but from the ratepayer’s. Can the local authori- 
ties find the money to provide a really comprehensive health 
service and carry out all their other obligations as well? If not, 
then would it not be better to transfer the whole service to the 


State and cut out the mutual jealousies of doctors and local 
authorities at one stroke? 


* * * 


Smaller Clothing Ration 


Sir Stafford Cripps has lost no time in amplifying his state- 
ment last week that the clothing ration would have to be reduced. 
The new issue of 24 coupons will become valid on September rst. 
Ir will have to Jast eight months, until May 1st. The new rate 
of ration will therefore be three coupons a month, compared 
with the current rate of just under three and a half coupons, and 
the rate of four coupons a month which was enjoyed from 1942 
until February of this year. 


Although Sir Stafford inas had to cut the ration to the lowest 
rate so far, he held out the hope that in the next rationing period 
—from May tIst—it should be possible to increase the’ ration. 
Indeed, he said that more clothing would become available toward 
the end of the period which is about to start. In view of these 
considerations and of the current stock and supply situation, it 
might have been wiser to give immediate validity to fewer 
coupons. The difficulties in meeting the ration will be greater at 
the beginning of the period ; it might, therefore, have been better 
to place a smaller coupon currency in consumers’ hands on 
September st. If an issue of, say, 20 coupons had been made for 
seven months, it would have represented almost the same monthly 
rate. But it would have meant less spending—or attempted spend- 
ing—this autumn and an earlier relaxation next spring. 


No one can quarrel with the reduction itself, nor is anyone to 
blame for it. It is simply due to the shortage of spinning labour. 
The plans of the President of the Board of Trade for the cotton 
industry were announced last week, and they received a warm 
welcome. The fulfilment of these plans, with a consequent increase 
in cotton output, provides the key to the increase and eventual 
abolition of the clothing ration. 


x * * 


Lord Wavell Returns 


Lord Wavell’s second invitation to London in five months 
bears witness both to his great value to British Governments of 
either party and to the seriousness with which the new Govern- 
ment is taking the Indian deadlock. His recent experiences at 
Simla and the respect for his sincerity among Indians of every 
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community make him a highly qualified adviser to the new 
Government. 

Whether his visit will be followed by a second Wavell Plan, 
attacking the problem from a new angle, is more doubtful. Cer- 
tainly it would be a feather in their cap if the Labour Government 
were to succeed where the Coalition failed. But the fact that the 
breakdown at Simla resulted primarily from the intransigence of 
the rival communities does not hold out much hope for a second 
offer trying to satisfy every party. It is on these basic issues of 
reconciling Hindus and Moslems and producing out of so much 
bad feeling and distrust a new, orderly and independent India, 
that the Labour policy has yet to be defined. With plenty of good 
will, Labour suggestions for solving this most thorny of all ques- 
tions have so far been limited to minor acts of symbolic generosity. 
Lord Wavell’s visit will provide ample opportunity for the Govern- 
ment to assess the situation ; whether anything will result is another 
matter. There are, in any case, a multitude of questions, many 
ef them economic and financial, on which consultation between 
Viceroy and Cabinet is essential to the smooth return of India 
from war to peace. 

Concurrently has come the announcement that elections are to 
be held in India this winter, both for the Central Assembly and 
the provincial legislatures. The former is now eleven years old 
and the last provincial elections were held in 1936. Elections will 
be held on the existing property and literary qualifications for the 
franchise—that is, for the Provinces, those of the Act of 1935— 
since revision of the electoral rolls would probably postpone elec- 
tions by another year. As a result an electorate of something over 
30 million (of whom only just over 4,000,000 in 1936 were women) 
or about 11 per cent of the population of British India, will elect 
provincial legislatures, and about 2,000,000 the Central Assembly. 
The Mostem League is hopeful that the results may increase its 
status as the political organ of Moslem interests. For the British 
the elections will produce no solutions of themselves but may offer 
a convenient starting-point for a new constitutional balance. 


x * tt 


Unrra’s Difficulties 

The sudden end of the war has come precisely at a time 
when Unrra’s work is expanding very rapidly. After the doldrums 
cf last winter, the second quarter of this year has seen a sudden 
growth of every kind of activity, and there is a genuine progress 
report to be made at the third session of the Unrra Council in 
London. The question is, however, whether the sudden end of 
the fighting will mak-+ the task of securing and distributing 
supplies easier or more difficult. 

It ought obviously to ease the problem of transport. Shippmg 
should become available now that the long hauls to the Pacific 
can be cut down. Equally in Europe, there is an enormous amount 
ef military transport which need not now be deployed. to the 
Y’acific front. It will be one of Unrra’s immediate tasks to secure 
a part of this transport, fer, in the Balkans especially, lack of 
lorries and shipping has been the dimiting factor in making relief 
¢ffective. 

But to offset this advantage, the end of the Far Eastern war 
means ihat Unrra must embark much sooner than was expected 
on its schemes for relief in the Pacific zone. The financing and 
supplying of the programme for China, for mstance, “will have 
10 be undertaken months before Unrra had prepared to meet the 
strain. And the strain is already very considerable. Mr Lehmann 
estimates that by the time the full allocations for Burepe ‘have 
been made—to the tune of $1,644,000,000—exactly $175;000,000 
will be !eft for all future operations. And the first figure does not 
melude Russia’s request for 

‘Witl the money be made available? The position .of the British 
Government is clearly made more difficult by the cancellation of 
l.end-Lease and Mutual Aid. Mr Bevin 2nd Mir Noc! Baker ‘have, 
however, beth pledged further support. Everything turns on the 
attitude of Congress. Mr Clayton, the United States representa- 
tive, seems confident that at least one more allocation can be 
counted on, which ought to give Unrra the necessary funds for 
1946. Since, at America imstigation, Unrra’s work is now to 
extend to Italy and Austria, the case for further funds is over- 
whelming. 


* * * 


Unrra and the DP's 


Mr Bevin payed a very well-earaed tribute in the Debate 
10 the work of the military authorities in the British zone, who 
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have removed over a million displaced persons since May. There 
are still a million and a quarter left, with perhaps another half 
million still at large, but by the autumn it is hoped that only 
645,000 would remain, 500,000 of them Poles. 


Unrra is now taking over more and more of the work of 
caring for these unhappy people. Over three hundred teams are 
working in the different camps, where conditions, unforgunately, 
still vary horribly from those where reasonable standards prevail 
to others characterised by “destitution, rampant sickness and 
depletion of initiative.’ The most miserable and neglected tend 
inevitably to be these who are “ stateless”—Poles or Jugoslays, 
for instance, who for political reasons do not wish to return to 
their own countries. 


Unrra is at a disadvantage in helping them, for it is sup- 
posed to work only in close comtact with the member govern- 
ments. The British and American delegates have therefore pro- 
posed that Unrra should be empowered, for a period of six 
months, to care for any displaced persons driven into exile for 
racial, political or religious reasons, irrespective of their allegiance 
to their own national government. They should naturally be 
encouraged to repatriate, but no pressure in the shape of the 
withdrawal of relief should be put upon them. The Russians, 
backed naturally by the Czechs, the Poles and the Jugoslavs, have 
refused the proposal, but it is to be hoped that their illiberal 
approach will not be allowed to prevail. 


The German Harvest 


The cereal harvest should be completed by now in most parts 
of Germany ; but no preliminary estimate for the whole county 
is available. There are only local observations to go 0a, 
together with summary statements made by the occupying armies. 
From the Russian zone of occupation, it is reported that the harvest 
in Prussian Saxony and Anhalt—which have been formed 
into one administrative district by the Russian Commander—is 
below average because of the lack of fertilisers. In Bavaria 
in the American zone between 70 and go per cent of the area put 
down to cereals has been harvested. But in the British zone, in 
the Rhineland and in Nerth-Western Germany, the harvest has 
been delayed by heavy rains; and it is officially stated that bread 
grain yields are 20 and fodder grain 30 per cent below normal. 


In the east as well.as in the west of Germany, the autumn and 
spring sowing of grain was interrupted in large areas. The pro- 
vision of fertilisers was inadequate mainly because of the break- 
down of transport; when harvesting began, there was a shortage 
of labour everywhere. At the moment among the 800,000 Ger- 
man prisoners of war released in the British zone of occupation, 
460,000 are peasants and agricultuc:al workers. In the American 
zone, 1,500,000 prisoners of war have been released so far. Nothing 
is known about the release of German prisoners in the Russian 
zone, ,but the situation is bound to be very confused. First came 
the exodus of the people during the actual fighting last winter. 
Since thea millions more have been expelled during the actual 
time of harvest. The chances are that Germany’s total grain 
harvest of rye, wheat, bariey and oats will barely exceed 50 pe 
cent of a normal peace-time harvest. 


* 


Once the harvest has been gathered the occupation authorities 
will have to deal with the problem ‘of ‘threshing ‘and ‘storing and 
distributing the grain. Reports suggest that in Bavaria the greater 
part of the harvest will have to be thzeshed by hand because 
of the lack of fuel, oii, or spare parts. Adequate storage 
of the grain depends on a functioning system of transport, and 
the distribution of the grain among the large towns will not be 
possible without mechanical transpert. 

In a normal year in peace time, the Germans consumed II 0 
12 milhon tons of rye and wheat. In addition about one million 
tons ‘were needed for seed. Fer the coming season, supplies may 
not ‘be ‘sufficient to meet more than half this normal demand and 
in any case the supplies will be distributed unevenly over the 
different zones ef occupation. Without centralised distribution 
over the whole of Germany—and without imports—the Germans 
will be drivea 10 cating the grain usually fed to the animals— 
barley, oats, mille:—but this would be the death blow to the 
alseady decimated livestock. It is hard to see how, in thest 
circumstances, real famine can be avoided in the towns this winter. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Boom in 


Research 


(From a Correspondent in Jowa) 


R VANNEVAR BUSH, head of the federal Office of 

Scientific Research and Development which served the 
armed forces so brilliantly in the present war, wants the govern- 
ment to embark on a permanent programme costing $33 million a 
year to advance research and research training. Mr Henry A. 
Wallace wants his Department of Commerce to provide research 
facilities for small business and industrial companies such as 
larger ones can provide for themselves. General Motors Corpora- 
tion buys full-page advertisements in newspapers across the coun- 
ity to tell about the 350-acre ultra-modern “ technical centre” it 
plans to build near Detroit after the war to house its central 
research, engineering, and design laboratories. 

An Iowa seed company has given Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture $75,000 for research in Guatemala and Mexico in new corn 
varieties. A group of Kansas City business men raised half a 
million dollars to found a non-profit Midwest Research Institute 
to do research at cost for existing industries in the seven-state 
area roundabout and to do research on its own toward developing 
regional resources for the benefit of all. A similar Southern Re- 
search Institute has opened at Birmingham, Alabama, and another 
is forming on the Pacific coast. 

These in turn are patterned on the very successful private non- 
profit research institutes which have been in existence for some 
time: Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, Armour Research Founda- 
tion in Chicago, Battelle Memorial in Cincinnati. Armour 
Foundation receipts were $30,000 in its first year, $1,000,000 in 
its seventh year, $1.7 million in its eighth year (1943-44); its 
engine laboratory is the best in the country, and has done research 
for every major United States oil company. The new magnetic 
wire sound recorder, already used extensively by the armed forces, 
was developed and in the first instance manufactured there. For 
20 years many of the great charitable Foundations which are such 
a feature of the American scene have been devoting their major 
funds to promoting research, particularly in the fields of medicine, 
public health, and the social sciences which had been relatively 
neglected by government, industry, and university researchers. 

Everywhere, “research” is a magic word—so much so that 
nowadays a business man’s secretary uses it if she goes to the 
library to get material for him to use in a speech, or a newspaper 
reporter if he has to look up back numbers of periodicals for a 
feature story. Research has been snowballing lately in the United 
States. America had a few savants and learned societies and many 
inventors in early times, but academic research did not become 
common until the foundation of Johns Hopkins University in 1876 
and the University of Chicago a little later. Prior to the first World 
War, there was little organised research outside the universities. 
War cut off the supply of German dyes’and drugs upon which the 
country depended, and a large American chemical industry was 
started on the basis of patents seized as enemy property. By the 
mid-1930’s American industries were spending $150 million yearly 
upon their own research, and government and universities rather 
more than that between them. By 1940 industries alone were 
spending $300 million; by 1944, $500 to $750 million. Uni- 
versities in large numbers (about a hundred before the present 
war) offer to do industrial research at cost in fields for which 
they are equipped ; 1944 saw a record expansion in services of 
this sort both in work done and number of universities offering it. 

Lines of dissent are forming now between those who prefer 
more research under Government auspices, and those who prefer 
to see it done privately. Both will win. Radar, V_ weapons and, 
finally, the atomic bomb, have convinced even neo-Hayekites that 
expanded government research is needed and the 40 federal 
agencies that did research in peacetime bore little of the onus 
of anti-New Deal onslaughts. At the same time, private enter- 
erisers and charitable foundations are going ahead with their own 
plans, ° 

This war has built up vested interests in some products 
formerly imported, just as the first World War did, so that there 
ls a strong tinge of economic nationalism and autarkism in one 
wing of the chemical industry. The most curious offshoot of this 
18 the National Farm Chemurgic Council, which aims to replace 





agriculture’s long-lost foreign markets with domestic industrial 
markets—though at present synthetic fibres are replacing farm- 
produced fibres faster than new industrial uses are being found for 
farm products. The chemurgic movement had sufficient strength 
before the war to get appropriations from Congress to set up four 
regional laboratories under the Department of Agriculture to 
study new uses for farm products. The eastern laboratory’s 
technique for making a sweet apple syrup has already come in 
handy for the cigarette industry, which uses it instead of glycerine 
and sugars, which are scarce in wartime. The northern laboratory 
is at Peoria, Illinois, and the corn belt has great hopes from it. 

These are in addition to the much older federal-state agri- 
cultural experiment stations established in connection with the 
state agricultural colleges in nearly every state from the 1880's 
on. These have been very important in spreading the research 
attitude, especially with the great growth of the “ extension ser- 
vices ” (education of adult farmers in ever-newer techniques) since 
the first World War. The new hybrid seed corns into which went 
a generation of Mendelian research and experimentation by scores 
of people, took only half a dozen years to become used on over 
90 per cent of the corn acreage in Iowa. This is traditionally 
conservative agriculture, which a century ago was still raising 
Indian corn substantially as the Indians did. 

In industry, the chemical, electrical, and auto-motive industries 
are the most research-minded, but the new attitude is spreading 
fast. The coming of age of a generation of industrial managers 
who are college or university graduates, and who have seen these 
research industries zoom ahead while the more slowly changing 
textile, leather, railroad and coal industries stay grounded, is having 
its effect. Already five years ago, companies which went in for 
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research were spending a substantial percentage of their gross 
sales on it. The medium for all companies was 2 per cent, but 
companies of less than $1 million capitalisation were spending 
2.5 per cent, and companies with capitalisations of $20,000 to 
$75,000 as much as § per cent. 

Even more common now than industrial research (leading to 
new scientific principles, new products, new processes) is business 
research: use of scientific or would-be scientific methods to study 
marketing problems, consumer tastes, personnel selection and 
guidance, and so on. Some trade associations and “ institutes ” 
do industrial research ; practically all of themenow do some busi- 
ness research. The sampling polls of public opinion were originally 
developed as tools of market and advertising research and still 
find their greatest use in that field. Advertising, especially of 
nationally-sold products, is more and more bought and sold on 
the basis of elaborate statistical and sampling studies of its effective- 
ness in the particular mediums used, with newspapers, periodicals, 
radio, and hoardings hotly competitive. 

At least two men (both of whom have tried it) think there is 
room in the future for small companies in which research is the 
backbone. A Boston company’s main asset is the brains of a group 
of young graduates from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology who are ahead of the field in applications of high vacuum 
physics ; Polaroid Corporation’s chief advantage is in being ahead 
of the field in applications of polarised light. Mr. Edwin H. Land, 
of Polaroid, envisages as the next phase of the industrial revolution 
many small companies similarly ahead of the field in some group 
of products. Each of them could gross $20 million a year in sales, 
he thinks, with only 2,000 employees if 50 of them were scientists, 
with a million-dollar annual research budget to keep ever ahead 
with new developments and products. 

War contracts and insatiable war demands have greatly helped 
both companies, and it remains to be seen whether research can 
occupy so big a place in a small company under peacetime demand 
conditions. But already American business men are discarding 
the old rule of thumb that it was better to let the other fellow go 
broke doing research and development, and then come in on the 
sure thing once it catches on. Nowadays the prudent maxim 
runs that research is as necessary as insurance, but must be well 
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managed, kept reasonably diversified, and held to a reasonab| 
percentage of the budget. ’ 

Yet while the war has greatly expanded the amount of research 
being done and the acceptance of it by public and Corporation 
managers, it has also cut sharply into the supply of future researc), 
men. Unlike the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union, the 
United States practically stopped the training of new able-bodied 
male scientific workers during the war, by drafting them, first at 
20, then at 18 years; and during 1944 it actually drafted a grea 
many trained workers. In addition, war inevitably turned the 
attention of most existing scientists to short-term applied research 
related to the war, so that there has been little advance in pure 
science lately. 

So now we have the paradox of research executives talking about 
greatly expanding their staffs after the war, but warning one an. 
other not to raid the university scientific staffs too much, because 
that would cut down still further the chances of quickly raising 
the new crop of research workers all are crying for. 


American Notes 
Reconversion Starts 


President Truman’s Executive Order of August 18th wa 
obviously intended as the starting-gun for reconversion—and 
also as setting the tone for it. The keynote of it is the instruction 
to all agencies of the Government 

to move as rapidly as possible without endangering the stability 

of the economy toward the removal of price, wage, production and 

other controls and towards the restoration of collective bargaining 

and the free market. P 
and it is in very willing obedience to these instructions that Mr 
Krug, the chairman of the War Production Board, has already 
removed several hundred restrictive regulations. 


But the President did not go quite as far as some of th 
enthusiasts had hoped. The controls necessary for “the stabili- 
sation of the economy ”—a wide phrase with the narrow mea- 
ing of stable prices—are to be retained, including the conw 
of wage rates and even in the sphere of material controls te- 
Strictions are to be retained where there is a shortage of supply, 
unbalanced distribution or the risk of speculation. Indeed, after 
all that has been said about inflation, the post-war boom could 
hardly be allowed to rip ahead as it wanted. Whether purely price 
controls, without very many restraints of a physical kind, wil 
serve to prevent inflation remains to be seen. 


* * * 


Production the Key 


The whole process of reconversion is to be under the contd 
of the Director of the Office of War Mobilisation and Recon- 
version, and the new occupant of that office, Mr Snyder, has in 
his first report, enlarged upon the methods to be followed. He 
finds that the goal of the peacetime economy mus 
be the same as it was in war: production. The enormity of the 
task before this most important emergency office is indicated by 
the fact that war production, which had reached its peak in 
March, had declined only nine per cent by July and that it was 
not until March of next year that the peak figure was to have 
been halved. Even so, it would have equalled the highest point 
of prewar production. Mr Snyder must now plan in terms of 
an unprecedented $200 billion worth of peacetime production 4 
1944 prices, $170 billion worth at 1941 prices. 

In his report, which has been criticised for being a statement 
of aims, not a promise of accomplishment, Mr Snyder emphasises 
six major aspects of reconversion which are worth reviewing 
some detail, for reconversion guessing has become something of 2 
sport in Washington and whether or not Mr Snyder’s report is 
a true promise of accomplishment, it cannot be denied that it ' 
at least, an official statement of aims. 

1. Military contracts are to be terminated immediately exceft 
where required for experimental, development and maintenanct 
purposes. The War Department has already cut the procurement 
of weapons from $2,400 million a month to $435 million, of which 
$268 million will be for food, to be released to civilian 
economy as quickly as demobilisation permits. The Navy 
cancelled ship-building contracts totalling $1,500 million, with 
further $9,000 million worth of contracts to be withdrawn * 
rapidly as possible. Under the War Mobilisation and Reconvel 
sion Act no munitions contract can be retained merelv to provide 
business or employment. 

2. Demobilisation: From the present demobilisation rat¢ of 
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170,000 a month the Army hopes to reach 500,000 within a short 
period and expects to return about 5,000,000 men to civilian life 
during the next year. The Navy, which can now begin to demobi- 
lise its men, will release from 1,500,000 to 2,500,000 within the 
next 12 to 18 months. 

3. Unemployment and manpower: Mr Snyder bluntly con- 
firmed the astronomical unemployment estimates that. have been 
made by official and unofficial spokesmen. “We have changed 
lives which would have been lost in battle for sharp unemploy- 
ment at home,” he said. “It is a very welcome swap.” Emphasis- 
ing that the bulk of the unemployment would be “temporary ” 
and that at least 2,000,000 would be drawn from a war labour 
force which included 7,000,000 who would not ordinarily have 
been employed, he nevertheless anticipated 5,000,000 unemployed 
within the next three months and a total that may well reach 
8,000,000 by next spring. All manpower controls are to be lifted 
immediately, with individual communities expected to provide 
programmes to speed reconversion and the employment of their 
members. 

4. Price and wage controls: Rent, wage and price stabilisation 
must be continued as long as a threat of inflation exists, with 
relaxations to ease hardship and stimulate production. 

5. Production and distribution controls: The criterion for the 
retention of controls of any sort must be how quickly business 
can expand its output. The rule will be that only those controls 
shall remain which are essential for easing bottlenecks, preventing 
inventory hoarding and assuring stability of prices. 

6. Legislative programme: Mr Snyder put the stamp of appro- 
val of his agency on increased unemployment compensation 
benefits; on the increase of minimum wages; on a new tax pro- 
gramme to stimulate production ; on appropriations for the plan- 
ning and execution of public works; and on adequate appropria- 
tions for the United States Employment Service. It has been 
noted that the so-called Full Employment Bill shortly to come 
before Congress was not included in Mr Snyder’s legisla- 
tive programme and was nowhere mentioned in his lengthy report. 


* x * 


Mr. Byrnes Clears House 


The State Department is going through still another house- 
cleaning. Mr Cordell Hull gave it one and Mr Stettinius another ; 
now Mr Byrnes is reversing many of Mr Stettinius’s decisions. 
Mr Grew, the Under-Secretary, has resigned and is being re- 
placed by Mr Dean Acheson, who was, incidentally, the only 
one of Mr Hull’s Assistant Secretaries to survive into the 
Stettinius regime. Two more Assistant Secretaries, Mr McLeish 
and Mr Holmes, have resigned, and rumour says (with what 
justification remains to be seen) that they will be followed by 
Mr Rockefeller and Mr Clayton. Who will fill these posts is not 
yet known, and the nature of the changes will not be apparent 
until their identity is revealed. But it can be said at once that 
Mr Acheson’s elevation will be welcomed both in America and 
elsewhere, as he is a man both of competence and of liberal 
views. Some importance is being attached to the replacement of 
Mr Grew, who is widely known as an advocate of the doctrine 
that the Mikado should be kept on his throne, by a man who 
is believed to hold the contrary opinion. But in view of American 
policy as it is developing, this may be more of a personal accident 
than a portent of a change of course. 

Another aspect’ of the Stettinius proposals which, according to 
report, is now to be reversed is the creation of “ functional 
divisions within the State Department—to deal with economic 
matters, with information and the like—cutting across the tradi- 
tional territorial division. This is a problem of organisation 
that is familiar to all Foreign Offices, but perhaps the decision to 
revert to the traditional structure derives particular significance 
from the forthcoming inheritance by the State Department of 
the functions of the Foreign Economic Administration and of 
the Office of War Information. It would seem that the pro- 
fessionals—or at least professional methods—are getting back 


into the saddle. 
* a * 


The End of Lend-Lease 

Lend-Lease is over. President Roosevelt’s genius for bold and 
unprecedented action gave birth both to the fact of Lend-Lease 
and to the iar name it has borne. Now Mr Truman has given 


the head of the Federal Economic Administration, Mr Crowley, 
orders to cancel all outstanding contracts except where Allied 
governments are willing to treat shipments as regular trade trans- 
actions. It is assumed that an earlier statement by Mr Crowley, 
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that Lend-Lease will be continued to countries now co-operating 
in the “redeployment” of US forces, is unaffected by the new 
order. Lend-Lease supplies now stockpiled in or on their way to 
Allied countries will be declared surplus and offered for sale to 
those who have been receiving Lend-Lease, since the Act stipu- 
lates that goods received and not used in warfare must be paid 
for. It is estimated that goods en route to Britain amount to 
approximately $300 million. 

The elimination of Lend-Lease, which has furnished some 
$40 billion worth of aid to Allied countries since 1941 and has 
made up the bulk of US export trade since that date, gives a new 
urgency to the problem of adjustment of trade relations to peace- 
time conditions. In the United States much hope is being placed 
in the mission to Great Britain of Mr Clayton, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, for there is, it cannot be denied, 
insufficient clarity and understanding on the trade policy of the 
new Labour government. It is expected that the Export Import 
Bank will furnish a temporary means of enabling Britain and 
Russia to continue to purchase US food and raw materials, but 
it is a very temporary solution, for even with the recent tripling 
of the bank’s lending authority, it still is limited to a total of 
$3,500 million in outstanding loans and guarantees. 

The recent statement in London of Mr Aldrich, President of 
the International Chamber of Commerce and Chairman of the 
Chase Bank of New York, though unofficial and certainly tactless, 
was considered significant because the American Chamber of 
Commerce is believed to represent the more liberal elements of 
American business. Admitting that the economic welfare of 
Britain was inseparably bound up with that of the United States, 
Mr Aldrich, apparently unable to accept the fact that the govern- 
ment of Britain was not committed to private enterprise, stated 
unequivocally that the private enterprise system was “ the only 
means of establishing world trade on a multilateral basis,” and 
the best way of achieving prosperity, employment and a higher 
standard of living for all peoples. It was also the best way of 
securing and maintaining world peace. 

If a world trade conference is called, as Mr Aldrich strongly 
urges, it is to be hoped that the problem of how Britain can 
adhere to Article 7 of the Lend-Lease Agreement by abandoning 
exchange controls and the sterling area will be approached with 
more realism. For it certainly cannot be solved by the act of 
approving or disapproving of free, competitive enterprise. 


* * * 


Pacific Islands 


If Mr Truman in his report on the Potsdam Conference left 
any doubts about the American attitude on Pacific island bases, 
such doubts should be dispelled by a recent report by a House 
Naval Affairs sub-committee. The report is still another product 
of a congressional investigation tour, this one covering about 
21,000 miles, with visits to over thirty bases ranging from Pear! 
Harbour to the Samoan Islands. The potentials of islands still in 
the possession of the Japanese at the time of the congressional 
jaunt will be explored when they are “wrested from the 
Japanese.” 

The report recommends at least dominating control over the 
former Japanese mandated islands of the Marshalls, the Carolines 
and the Marianas and substantial rights to the sites where 
American bases have been constructed on island territories of 
Allied nations, Full title is claimed for the United States on 
American bases cn islands mandated to or claimed by other 
nations because “these other nations do not possess the man- 
power and materials” for the maintenance of the bases and the 
defence of the islands. An elaborate and detailed system of 
primary and secondary strategic island bases is outlined, providing 
protection against attack from the north by the foriifications in 
the Aleutians and the Kuriles and on the southern flank by 
fortifications in the Admiralty Islands, the New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia and Samoa. In addition, there would be a ring of 
fleet anchorages and land plane bases. : 

The economic resources of the islands the United States retains 
would be developed through “extensive and imaginative” re- 
search, with their possibilities as commercial and shipping centres 
fully utilised. Although the committee does not believe that a 
US form of economy should be forced on the islands “too 
rapidly,” it is less modest about the English language and the 
American way of life. The former the natives would be taught 
immediately, and with the latter the natives would be in- 
doctrinated, incredibly enough, “without infringing upon their 
customs or institutions.” 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Inside Persia 


] N his speech on the Address, Mr Bevin said that it was not 
British policy to leave British troops in Persia now that the 
purpose for which they had been stationed there was accom- 
plished. “ Neither,” he added, significantly, “is it the policy of 
our Allies.” But this point is not so clear. 

The Potsdam Declaration—unexpectedly—produced by the 
Big Three contained no reference to Persia. The supposition 
was that some statement would be made on the intention 
to withdraw the British ind Russian troops now occupying 
the country. The item featured on the draft agenda originally 
carried to Potsdam by Mr Churchill and Mr Eden. Possibly a 
statement was postponed—along with expected pronouncements 

on the Balkans and the Straits—because of the immense press of 
business to do with Germany. So far as Persia is concerned, it 
seems likely enough that no easy agreement was feasible, and that 
the matter is left over to the meeting of the Foreign Secretaries. 

The present position is, therefore, that under the Tripartite 
—Anglo-Russo-Persian—treaty of January, 1942, occupation is 
due to end not later than six months after the end of the war 
with Japan ; that the Persian Government asked two months ago 
for allied withdrawal before the scheduled date, and that the 
American troops which were guarding the supply line to Russia 
have already left or are leaving. It is understood that the British 
Government would like to start withdrawal by stages, subject to 
a Russian withdrawal pari passu. The Russian reaction to this 
inclination is not known. 

But anyone inside Persia to-day can hazard a guess that it is 
lukewarm. The position there is not apparent to the outside 
world because of the strict workings of a triple censorship. Three 
censors—Persian, British and Russian—all exercise their blue 
pencils on outgoing news. By the time each has passed judgment 
by his national standards, only the Tass message gets 
through unexpurgated. The picture painted to the outside world 
is therefore as follows (it is summarised from a Pravda article 
published some weeks ago, which contains all the main themes): 

The Persian Government is suffering from a crisis of inanition. 

Affairs of state are stagnant. There has been no substantial change 

in democratic or economic structure since the dictatorship of Reza 

Shah. There is no demand for reforms to improve the plight of 

the masses. There are no labour laws ; workers are cruelly exploited. 

There has been no electoral or judicial reform. The schools system 

is unchanged. The old, corrupt and self-interested civil service still 

carries on. Reactionary elements headed by Sayyid Zia seek to per- 
petuate this situation. The wide masses and the groups who oppose 

Sayyid Zia struggle against the forces of reaction. 

The conventional phraseology rings familiar. It suggests that the 
“ wide masses” may need some outside help or guidance. Is it 
the prelude to a long stay? A Russian in Persia to-day feels that 
he has a mission, much as an Englishman felt in Mesopotamia at 
the end of the last war. He forgets Persia’s long tradition of 
independence, and that most Middle Easterners would rather 
muddle through in a welter of their own defects than be managed 
on improved lines by an outsider. 

For. defects there are. The Pravda picture is not without 
justification. The crisis of inanition is there, but one main 
reason for it is unacknowledged by Russian writers, and that is 
the hard fact that occupation by foreign troops has deprived the 
Persian Government of almost all authority. It lacks authority to 
pass from north to south without a permit, authority to appoint 
a new policeman of its own choosing to a town in the Russian 
zone, authority in the eyes of its people. Occupation by the forces 
of two allies has brought some special drawbacks, of which the 
worst is the frontier-line at present drawn between north and 
south, leaving the grain lands on one side and hungry southern- 
ers on the other. This frontier was closed for a fortnight by the 
Russians during the oil crisis of last year. Occupation has also 
brought inflation, coupled with British and American preach- 
ments on preventives which can only be put into practice in 
countries where the civil service is incorruptible and the people 
understand the rules. (Sugar rationing, for instance, was an un- 
exampled racket and total failure as practised by a town like 


Isfahan.) Occupation also brought, during the German war, , 
transport crisis owing to the requisitioning by the Allies of such 
local vehicles as they needed to service their supply route to 
Russia. It also brought the vexatious sight of lavish supplies 
flowing northwards through a needy countryside. All told, the 
Persian Government has some reason to feel that it is a loser by 
what has happened to its country. Neither its balance in gold and 
sterling, nor the ports, roads and culverts built on its territory. 
compensate for the damage it has suffered in prestige and in the 
upset of local economy. Indeed, it has a shrewd suspicion that 
the former assets will be required to pay for the latter, which were 
largely built of lend-lease materials and can hardly become a com- 
pensatory gift without establishing a world-wide precedent toc 
expensive for the Allies to contemplate. 


The first thought in most Persian minds, therefore, is: “When 
are they going? ” Until “ they” do, current appeals by the Shah 
to the various political factions to “ pull together” are purely 
academic. Until then, no Persian Cabinet has a chance to initiate 
the reforms and readjustments that would be necessary in oider to 
give the lie to the Pravda description. Even then reform will bea 
herculean task, whether conducted with or without foreign help. 
The Persians, despite their great traditions, have suffered such 
numbers of overwhelming invasions that they have become : 
carping, volatile people. They are ir the main far better at 
criticising than at putting things right. It is difficult to discem, 
even among the men who draft the ambitious reform scheme 
now being mooted by some of the parties, anyone with sufficient 
courage and disinterest to stand the buffets of putting a pro- 
gramme through. It is still more difficult to spy out the 
handful of disinterested supporters to help the administration. 


New Parties 


The present Majlis of 136 members contains next to no parties 
proper. The groups inside it are with one exception based on 
personal followings. Elections for a new Majlis are due this 
autumn and may alter this situation, for parties equipped with 
programmes are ready to appeal to the country. That of the 
Sayyid Zia mentioned in Pravda, for instance, has such 4 
programme and is called the Party of the National Will. Sayyid 
Zia, though far from Left Wing, is not the reactionary that he 
has been dubbed by Tass. He has experience of foreign 
countries, After a too-day premiership under Reza Shah, he spén 
years in exile, first in Switzerland and later farming in Palestine. 
What measure of public following he commands only the elections 
can show. In the present Majlis the only group that observes 
party discipline is the Tudeh (i.e., Mass)-party of eight members, 
which, despite its small representation, is able to make a brave 
show in and outside Parliament. The secrets of its success al 
firm handling, obedience to orders, and a good supply of ready- 
made slogans copied from Russia as well as some more materia 
assets: plenty of paper, easy access to printing presses, moto! 
transport for ‘ts members, speakers and claque. At its meetings 
which it held during the oil crisis, at which its members ©0? 
demned opposition to Russia, Soviet lorries stood by to ward 0 
counter demonstrators. More recently, an eye-witness of a Tuded 
meeting in Meshed in March noticed Soviet tommy-gunner 
patrolling the streets in order to make everything ship-shape {cr 
the masses. Tudeh may do well in the north at the elections. 


What is the Russian motive behind this activity? Superficial 
judges, thinking back to last November’s tension over oil, and 
Russian bullying when the Persian Government of the day refused 
tc grant a new concession during the occupation, are ready © 
ascribe. the policy to manceuvres in the oil game. But, logical’): 
this seems unnecessary and unlikely. The Persian oil for whic 
foreigners have so far taken out concessions lies in two part 
The more famous area, and the only one so far worked com 
mercially, is in the south, and is exploited principally by ™ 
Anglo-Iranian Company. Since the revision of that company* 
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concession in 1933 some American companies—among them 
Sinclair, Socony Vacuum and Jersey Standard—have started 
prospecting alongside it. The other area is in the north, and 
contained, before 1914, the old Czarist concessions which were 
abandoned by the Bolsheviks on condition that they were granted 
to no third Power. Despite the condition, both British and 
American companies sought in the early ’twenties to secure rights 
there, and one American company—Amiranian—succeeded in 
doing so in 1937. But Amiranian abandoned its rights in the 
succeeding year as the oil, which lies on the north or Caspian 
side of the main north Persian range, was uneconomic to convey 
to the sea. It follows that if Persia, once liberated, sells con- 
cessions, those in the south fall more conveniently to British and 
American competitors, those in the north to Russia’s Caspian 
industry. It is difficult to see in oil alone a sufficient motive for 
Moscow’s present Persian policy. If that policy aims to turn 
Tudeh into a Lublin, the more likely explanation is the Russian 
Government’s desire to have countries about it that are docile. 
Docility is a quality to be fostered in a country that provides 
the through route to the wealth and markets of the Indian Ocean. 


Mr Bevin, therefore, is faced with a difficult piece of negotiation 
when he seeks to fulfil obligations to Persia and to reduce national 
expenditure by withdrawing the British forces first from Central 
Persia and then from Persia altogether. 


The Leopold Controversy 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


On August 17th the Belgian Senate gave a vote of confidence 
io M. Van Acker’s new Government. A few days previously 
the Chamber of Deputies had also approved the Socialist Prime 
Minister’s programme. The political tension in Belgium caused 
by the controversy over Kirig Leopold’s return has thus been 
eased for the time being. In accordance with Parliament’s 
decision, the King ought not to return to Belgium before the 
elections. M. Van Acker has indicated that the Belgian electorate 
will not go to the polls for eight or nine months; and only 
the newly elected Parliament will be able either to de-throne 
ihe monarch or to invite him to return home. Meanwhile, 
Belgium—like some other European countries—will go through 
a period of virtual interregnum during which the royal preroga- 
ives will rest in the hands of Prince Charles, the Regent. But 
though the final decision about the King has been postponed, 
the controversy continues, and is splitting Belgium into two 
hostile camps. The electoral campaign will undoubtedly turn 
around the constitutional issue, and this will tend to make of the 
election a sort of plebiscite for or against the King. 

The King’s behaviour during the war, his attitude during the 
crucial weeks of the German invasion in 1940, his actions during 
the years of the German occupation, his family connections with 
some rather compromised circles—all this will be under the 
electorate’s close scrutiny during the coming months. The 
electorate will not find it very easy to pass judgment. The King’s 
attitude has obviously not been clear-cut. He has not been a 
collaborator like Pétain; and the Pétain trial has just shown 
that even the réle of a man universally regarded as a collaborator 
sans phrase can be, or can be made to look, very confused and 
obscure. Nor can King Leopold’s position be compared with 
that of Queen Wilhelmina, who is in the eyes of her people 
ine purest symbol of the Dutch Resistance. It is precisely 
because King Leopold seems to stand somewhere between the 
iwo that he has aroused the gravest controversy in Belgium’s 
political history. No overt Pétainist party can raise its head in 
France at present. No anti-Wilhelminist party is conceivable in 

. In contrast, the main political cleavage in Belgium 
to-day is that in which the Leopoldist party is opposed to the 
anti-Leopoldist. 

M. Van Acker’s new Government represents the anti- 
Leopoldist coalition, It embraces four parties: Communists, 
Socialists, Liberals and the newly formed Belgian Democratic 
Union. It is impossible to say how strong each of these parties 
is in the country to-day. Unlike France, Belgium has had no 
municipal elections to allow for a preliminary measurement of 
the strength of the various parties. The indications are that, as 
in all European countries, the popular mood in Belgium, too, 
has swung to the Left. The Communists, who had only nine 
Seats in Parliament, are believed to have grown now into one 
of the major political parties. The Socialists, too, have very 
Probably consolidated and brosdened their influence ; they won 
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about one-third of all Parliamentary seats in the last pre-war 
election. The Liberal Party was losing ground even before the 
war, and it is quite possible that the next election will result 
in a polarisation of political opinion between Right and Left, 
and that Belgian Liberalism may dwindle down to that political 
insignificance which has become the lot of British Liberalism. 
The fourth party of the anti-Leopoldist coalition—the Demo- 
cratic Union—is a completely new creation. It is headed by 
M. Delfosse, who was a member of the Belgian Government in 
exile. The Democratic Union claims to speak for the Catholic 
Left, which refuses to submit to the ultra-royalist orthodoxy 
that is an article of faith for the old Catholic party. Politically, 
the Catholic Left is an unknown quantity, and very few people 
in Belgium believe that it can successfully compete with the 
older body from which it has seceded. 


M. Van Acker’s Majority 


But, whatever the relationship of political forces outside 
Parliament, M. Van Acker’s Government bases itself on their 
arithmetical combination inside the over-age Parliament. The 
majority which he has obtained in the Chamber and in the 
Senate is just enough to keep the coalition in being as long as 
no serious disputes split it from inside. But one serious mis- 
understanding, say, between the Socialists and the Liberals, would 
wreck the Parliamentary majority. This explains the somewhat 
odd composition of ihe new Government. The Liberals hold 
seven seats in it, the Socialists only five, though in the Chamber 
the Liberals have less thin half the number of the Socialists’ 
seats. The Left Catholics or the Democratic Union have three 
Ministries and the Communists two. This discrepancy between 
the political complexion of the new Government and the mood 
in the country is obviously fraught with dangers. The Govern- 
ment’s policy may prove to be too moderate or conservative for 
the expectations of social reforms which run high in the working 
classes. Should M. Van Acker disappoint those expectations too 
much, then the present swing to the Left might well lose its 
impetus or give place to a reverse movement by the time of the 
election in the spring. 

The new Government is confronted with the massive opposi- 
tion of the Catholic Party, which commands more than 40 per 
cent of the votes in Parliament. The Catholic Party (or the 
Christian Social Party as it has now been renamed) has rallied 
around the King. It represents a formidable factor. It can 
mobilise the piety of the officers’ corps, amd it commands the 
pulpits throughout the country. But its appeal is now greatly 
weakened by the fact that it has been tainted more than any 
other party with collaboration. Degrelle, the Belgian Quisling, 
set out to conquer Belgium for Rexism from the Catholic 
University of Louvain. It was also the Catholic Party, or its 
extreme Right, which was the breeding ground for the Flemish 
imitation of National Socialism. In addition, political Catholicism 
is now split by a tactical controversy in its ranks. For the first 
time since 1884 the Catholics are in opposition, and they find 
it rather awkward adapting themselves to their new rdle. Its 
responsible leaders wish to oppose M. Van Acker’s Government 
and to prepare the return of the King by constitutional and 
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Parliamentary methods. The “ younger” and the more extreme 
elements are inclined to resort to anti-Parliamentary methods in 
order to secure the King’s return and then to transform the con- 
stitutional or democratic monarchy into an authoritarian state. 

It is not likely that the bulk of Catholic opinion would be carried 
away by adventurous plans in the pre-election period. A coup 
d’état by fanatical Leopoldists would certainly provoke a strong 
counter-action from the Left. Such a coup would also deepen 
the constitutional crisis—it might drive the Left, which has so 
far spoken against the monarch but not against the monarchy, 
to adopt a republican attitude. Most leaders of the Right are aware 
of this risk, and are anxious to save the monarchy from it. Though 
the tactical controversy may not be of great or immediate practical 
significance, it is nevertheless rather impo as a symptom. 
It shows that conservative and Catholic opinion is, after liberation, 
just as much tora between democratic and quasi-authoritarian 
tendencies as it was before the war. There is much talk going on 
about neo-Rexism and neo-Fascism in Belgium ; and it is not 
empty talk. True, the defeat of Fascism and National Socialism 
has now thrown back authoritarian tendencies, or compelled them 
to lie low. But only if the Centre Left Government succeeds in 
seeing Belgium through the difficult transition from war to peace 
will it be possible to say that neo-Rexism has no chance of revival 
within the foreseeable future. 


Economic Outlook 


The dynastic crisis has undoubtedly delayed the economic re- 
habilitation of the country. Before the crisis arose, recovery was 
impeded by the continuation of hostilities in Europe, while even 
later on the war in the Far East reduced Allied assistance to a 
minimum. M. Van Acker’s previous Government succeeded in 
overcoming only one of the many food shortages. Bread is no 
longer a black market commodity. Though it is still rationed, its 
supply is plentiful. All other goods, food and clothing, are still 
very scarce. The increase in indusirial production has been very 
slow. After some initial rise in the output of coal, there has again 
been a fall in production in recent months. Output per miner 
has reached the pre-war level, and even surpassed it, but the 
supply of labour is very limited. Only 11,000 coal-getters are 
at work instead of the normal 22,000. The textile and the metal 
industries work at about 30 or 40 per cent of their capacity. Quite 
an important proportion of the meagre quantity of goods pro- 
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duced is withdrawn from civilian consumption in order 1 
supply, under lend-lease, the Allied armies in Europe. In retyr 
for these supplies, Belgium has so far been able to get onl 
little machinery and :ndustrial equipment needed for the r 
tion of plants. 

The presence of Allied forces has also had some advantageous 
effects of a temporary character. From February to the end of 
June registered unemployment shrank from 310,000 to 116,090, 
As 300,009 Belgians returned during that period from Germany, 
this means that between 400,000 and 500,000 people have found 
employment. In most cases the work has been provided by the 
Allied armies. The withdrawal of British and American troops 
will, of course, pose the problem of unemployment anew. 

Industrial stagnation and political tension have greatly upset 
the financial situation. No budgetary estimates have yet been pro. 
duced by the Government. But it is known that the state’s revenye 
has been only a small fraction of the expenditure. In spite oj 
the severe deflationary measures that had been taken by M. Gui 
immediately after liberation, monetary inflation threatens to be. 
come grave. In the last nine months, the circulation has increased 
by 60,000,000,000 francs. The total increase in the years of the 
German occupation was of the order of 100,000,000,000 francs. 
Should this inflationary tendency continue, then the monetary 
situation may soon look as unsatisfactory as it was before the 
blocage. On the other hand, the pressure for the unblocking of 
small and medium accounts can hardly be ignored by the Govern- 
ment for economic as well as political reasons. A point will soon 
be reached when the continued freezing of assets may impede 
economic recovery, and this would certainly provide fuei for 
political discontent. 

The situation is, nevertheless, far from desperate. On the con- 
trary, the prospects of improvement can be seen clearly. The coal 
deadlock is likely to be broken by the recruitment in large 
numbers of Polish workers, and the direction of about 30,00 
German prisoners of war to the mines, as well as by drastic 
differential rationing—the miner is now receiving a 3,000 calories 
ration—and higher wages, which ought to attract Belgian labour. 
It is expected that, before the end of the year, the daily outpu 
of coal will rise from its present rate—50,000 tons—to 8090 
tons. In his statement, last week, M. Van Acker promised that in 
the large towns each household will be able to obtain 200 kilos of 
coal a month during the winter. More abundant supply of cod 
ought to enable the industries to resume production on a much 
higher level] than hitherto. Stocks of raw materials are available— 
in the textile industries, for instance, there is enough raw material 
for several months ahead. Most important of all is the fact that 
with the end of hostilities in the Far East, shipping will be avail- 
able for the resumption of trade. The great question, to which 
no reply can yet be given, is whether industrial activity wil 
increase quickly enough before the elections. At present, the 
index of wages stands at 200 (1940 = 100), while the index of 
prices is simply undefinable because of the ubiquity of the black 
markei price. But it is clear that wages and, even more, salaries 
have been lagging far behind prices. The trade unions have agreed 
to peg wages roughly at the 200 level; but they may well be 
forced by pressure from their rank and file to ask for further 
increases if prices continue to soar. An improved and more 
abundant supply of goods and the suppression of the black 
market are the decisive remedies against the threat of inflation 
and social trouble. M. Van Acker’s Government now has 3 
breathing space of eight or nine months. It is not too optimistic 
to expect that it will use this period to good purpose. 
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Currency in Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE report of the Central Bank of Ireland for the year ended 
March 31, 1945, states that the volume of the legal tender nott 
issue fluctuated during the year between a minimum 
£28,002,498 on June 28th and a maximum of £33,537,437 
December 20th. The expansion of this issue during the war 
shown by the following figures : — 


Year ended Average on 
March 31 Saturdays 
SOND eic. cettindindeet). asising ewobses. 10,087,431 
Bini hisiere ns bese ns webutes oni ooeb mine 10,930,576 
Bien <h.cshe aah gnc etelensmnded 4s aiKG bakes 13,305,494 
Su Apion dcsinineiian shiek aban: eh oi ine ae 15,651,549 
SE ons gov ee ¢ikintae «  ceictas een ea 841,335 
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During the year 1944-45 legal tender notes outstanding increased 
from £28,243,179 to £32,869,081. This is an increase of 16.3 per 
cent. The notes of different denominations increased at very 
different rates. Ten shilling notes increased by 9.7 per cent, £1 
notes by 22.2 per cent, £5 notes by 11.2 per cent, £10 notes by 
18.1 per cent, £20 notes by 46.0 per cent, £50 notes by 27.7 per 
cent, and £100 notes by 14.4 per cent. The great expansion of 
the larger denominations suggests hoarding and black market 
dealings. No step has been taken to stop the circulation of large 
notes, nor has anything been done to prohibit the cashing of 
crossed cheques. Apparently the authorities do not consider that 
illegal monetary transactions are so serious as to call for these 
or other preventive measures. 

Under the provisions of the Central Bank Act, 1942, the con- 
solidated bank-note issue is to be gradually abolished. The maxi- 
mum amount of this issue for the triennial period beginning 
January I, 1945, has been fixed at £3,891,000, compared with 
the maximum of £5,184,000 permitted before that date. During 
the year 1944-45 the amount of token coin outstanding increased 
from £2,083,594 to £2,104,045. The greatest increases were six- 
pences and threepences. The following table shows the total 
circulation at selected dates since the beginning of the war: 


‘Consolidated | Proportion 


Average of Legal Irish 

Saturday Tender | Bank of ads Coi | Total 

Figures Notes Notes | Bank Notes | P 

p he g.01 Wes ov ae i £ 

August, 1939 .,.... 10,040,184 5,111,244 | 884,056 | 1,269,542 17,305,026 
March, 1940. ....... 11,439,431 5,126,439 | 865,718 | 1,367,121 18,798,709 
March, 1941......... 13,625,065 5,156,043 | 838,430 | 1,689,566 21,307,104 
March, 1942........ 18,343,472 5,184,350 | 813,146 | 1,846,284 26,187,252 
March, 1943........ 22,987,660 5,180,767 794,091 | 2,031,145 30,993,663 
Witac BONO. wéaccks 28,100,790 4,392,182 778,177 2,083,429 35,354,578 
Merch, 1945. ......: 32,459,140 3,463,917 760,497 2,103,905 38,787,459 


The rate of increase of the aggregate deposits of the associated 
banks has been less than that of currency: 


Average Current Deposit 
of Quarter and 
ended Other Accounts 
£ 
1939, September ........ 20 WAL 8b odied « ride 114,377,980 
ROOD, PEGRGD | 59:4 oa vive «4 ¥)8- 2 ddd vig s pains ee 122,371,540 
1941 tery. gitalewrh «apluesomiuines dames ° metre 130,019,715 
1942 ck hilitinee mie eine weeds de anit then 143,487,308 
1943 ag PRP RR RS ae ar Rap 157,627,376 
1944 en cae tae t il sae be Sees eh Seah FS 177,146,063 
1945 ey pend + od weds 40s deere. tae ths 194,714,932 


Bank debits have risen in smaller proportion than the volume 
of bank deposits. The following figures include debits on Govern- 
ment and ordinary accounts: 


Year Bank Debits 
£ 
1938..... s ctl. dO. ose. Retell oa . 35 So Siia's . 758,355,000 
1939. .... ida. cd Bite cattle <b> « a aletéie 0% tides’ : 755,550,000 
1940...... sie iaeins @ abe ocheown aniacats is aia al 794,384,000 
nee ok ee Se + SRE SO Tae! 801,855,000 
RS ee Ce ota Cae ie ews 6 kee 859,328,000 
DR eee ck sn i eh ie in Oe a a 926,539,000 
BORG 2F3, SRE SA TY | SRO EI FIVS. . 0 987,134,000 


The increases during the war have been in currency 124 per 
cent, in bank deposits 70 per cent, and in bank debits 30 per 
cent. Increased purchasing power in the hands of the public is 
further indicated by the expansion of deposits in the Post Office 
Savings Bank and in savings. certificates. 


Deposits Principal and Interest 
(including interest) of 

in Post Office Savings Outstanding Savings 
Year Bank Certificates 
(December 31) Prog: 31) 
1958s. 602 5's ois 10,680,739 10,979,096 
OOD i. sa Stes « . 11,875,281 11,017,010 
AOGD. ccis inlexcwwes 14,239,287 11,095,912 
BND. 5 sH4:ihs wae . 18,056,431 11,528,150 
re er 23,023,607 12,257,836 
BS hee bexs ‘ 29,500,000 13,221,564 
1945..... sneiarys jer (approx.) 14,547,000 


The large increase in potential purchasing power revealed by 
these figures is mainly due to the favourable balance of pay- 
ments during the war. No expansion of domestic credit caused 
by commercial bank loans has taken place. Indeed, loans and 
advances dropped from £62,739,000 in the September quarter of 
1939 to £61,714,000 in the March quarter of 1945. The Report 
of the Central Bank comments that 


for correction of the infiatiorary trends here noticed the fact that 
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bank credit has not expanded excludes a remedy by contraction of 
such credit. The requisite action must concern itself directly with 
the non-monetary forces determining prices, with the large and still 
growing volume of State expenditure and with the various causes 
which restrain production to its present unsatisfactory level. 


The real national income decreased between 1938 and 1944 by 
about 20 per cent in spite of a rise in the money income from 
£153,000,000 to £250,000,000. Agricultural prices rose by 92 per 
cent during the war, wholesale prices by about 98 per cent and 
the cost of living by 70 per cent. On this last figure the Report 
comments : 

The fact that in the March quarter of 1945 this Index showed 

an increase of 70 per cent beyond the September quarter of 1939 

as compared with an increase of 30 per cent in the corresponding 

Index in Great Britain is an element of some importance in any 

estimate of the external value of Irish currency. 


An article in the current Journal of the Institute of Bankers 
in Ireland states that, if the value of the Irish pound in September, 
1939, is taken as 20s., its present purchasing power 1s IIs. 9<.; 
compared with 1914 its value is.only 6s. 9d. The corresponding 
values for the pound sterling are 13s. 4d. and 8s. 7d. The Irish 
pound would thus appear to be substantially overvalued. This 
overvaluation will tend to be corrected when trade becomes more 
normal and imports more plentiful and chcaper. The withdrawal 
of subsidies on food in Great Britain, by raising the British cost- 
of-living index number, would also help to correct the disparity 
between the internal value of the Irish currency and sterling. 


Portugal and Peace 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN definite news of Japan’s surrender came through, there 
was surprisingly littke outward demonstration. Official compli- 
ments were exchanged, the national flag was flown over official 
buildings and firms belonging to the Allied nations added their 
banners to the flag of the Portuguese Republic. There was, how- 
ever, nothing akin to the popular excitement and demonstrations 
marking VE day, while the press, though giving full cable news 
and some descriptive articles, was wholly silent about the effect 
of Japan’s surrender upon the Portuguese position at Macao and 
Timor. 

Curiously enough, much verbal comment in the street specu- 
lated on the effect that world peace was likely to have on Spain— 
and, thereafter, on political affairs in this country. What upper 
class Portugal may think is quite another matter. How far this 
last element is affected by the small groups of German residents 
dotted here and there within a few miles of Lisbon it,i$ impossible 
to say. Presumably the Portuguese authorities have them all typed 
and filed for future reference, but at present discussion is forbid- 
den in the local press, with the result that popular rumour runs 
rife. One thing does call for attention—the evidently ample sup- 
plies of ready money of which they can dispose, though it must 
be added that these “ suspects,” if the term be allowed, are lying 
very low. 
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Electrification Plans 


Before 1939 the Portuguese Government began the study of a 
far-reaching plan for hydro-electrification. Technical investi- 
gation during the war years was followed by a law (No. 2,002) 
passed in December, 1944. It outlined the conditions covering 
installations, production, transmission and the calculation of 
tariffs, all considered generally. Now, giving more detail, the 
Ministry of Economy has issued an official press notice, saying 
that hydro-electric energy on a large scale is a first necessity for 
Portuguese industry. Of existing centrals, 70 per cent rely on 
coal, and their production is small and uneconomic. 


Rough estimates, covering all Portuguese rivers, give a pro- 

bable output of 5,000 million kwh; precise calculations have, 

, only been made for the rivers Cavado and Rabagao, in 

the Oporto region, and the Zezeré, nearer Lisbon. They would 
give 1,150 million kwh. 


Letters to 


The Belgian Controversy 


Sm,—The Note “King by Referendum” in the issue of 
July 21st shows a serious lack of information on the spot. In 
the above article it is stated: “The King insinuates that his 
Government is out of touch with the people. In this belief he is 
almost certainly wrong.” I must tell you that this, assertion is 
itself quite wrong. 

I have been in very many villages and towns of my country 
and seen for myself very many portraits of King Leopold posted 
up at windows with a printed request asking for his return. This 
occurs not only in the houses of members of the Catholic Party, 
but even in many cases of Liberals and Socialists. I saw but two 
placards asking for abdication. 

But the opinion I defend may also be confirmed from speeches 
in Parliament. M. Van Acker said in one of his last statements: 
“Even if there is a majority for the King, our opinion will not 
change.” And two days afterwards, when he was badly pressed 
by the Opposition, he shouted: “ You would like to have elecuons, 
well you will have none.” If the Government is really quite sure 
of public opinion, why not try the case; the more so as Parlia- 
ment is already two years over age. 

But there is even more. If the writer of the article had been 
present on July 21st at 11 a.m. on the parvis of St. Gudule at 
Brussels, he could have seen how M. Van Acker got a very bad 
reception ‘the people when leaving the church after the 
ceremony. That same night at Bruges, where M. Van Acker 
lives, his car was held up for an hour or so by a thousand people 
with the cry, “We are ashamed of you.” 

It may not be without interest to call your attention to 4 
quotation from a document issued by the “ Psychological War- 
fare Division, Shaef Mission to Belgium.” It reads: “ Balanced 
elements in Conservative circles believe that in the long run an 
abdication of the King may have even more serious consequences 
‘than an immediate general strike should he return.” What these 
consequences are is not revealed in the document. But one thing 
is certain: the King is the key of Belgian unity. If he falls out, 
the whole tuilding is near to collapse. Uncontrolled rumours are 
spreading about French politicians supplying the anti-Leopoldist 
movement with financial help ; in fact, it cannot be denied that 
the most violent anti-monarchists are to be found among the 
separatist movement of “Le Gaulois,” whose final aim is the 
annexation of the French-speaking part of Belgium to France 
(which would surely give France a much easier control of the 
Rhineland). On the other hand, the trend of pre-war Belgian 
foreign policy was mainly on the French pattern. If to-day our 
outlook is much more directed towards the British Isles, this has 
only been made possible by the foreign policy backed up by the 
King since 1936, which rid us of French imperialism. It can 
hardly be thought that the French would admit this radical 
change without any reaction. In this new perspective the abdica- 
tion problem is worth very close consideration, not only by the 
Belgian public, but by the English as well. 


The English Press and the BBC are dealing with the abdication 
question as if abdication would be the best solution of the crisis, 
It seems as if they distrust King Leopold. This distrust is based 
on the irapress'on caused by the French Government’s speeches 
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Two companies are proposed, to be owned by Portugues. 
concessionaires with the state a shareholder to a maximum of 
one-third of the capital. For the Oporto group, this is to be 
90,000 contos (about £900,000), that of Lisbon (the Zezeré cop. 
cession), 240,000 contos (about £2,400,000), and state aid wil] 
take the form of credits at need and a remission of import dues 
on machinery, etc. The total installation cost of the two groups 
is put at 400,000 contos (about £4,000,000) for the northern 
scheme and 900,000 contos (about £9,000,000) for that depen. 
dent on the Zezeré. 

While there is nothing speculatively tempting about these 
proposals, the Government considers that the statement that 
cost of production and interest on invested capital will together 
be fully covered by officially drawn-up tariffs should make it an 
attractive investment. It therefore hopes to be able to get things 
going without delay, pointing out that the enterprise will be of 
immense benefit to Portuguese development in many directions, 


the Editor 


in 1940. In fact, the King is no more a traitor than King Christian 
of Denmark. The charges brought by the present Government 
against King Leopold are much inflated, and as the matter is one 
of party politics, it is very easy to show why the arguments have 
made very little impression on the people.—Yours faithfully, 
Torhout, Belgium A. LocGuy 


The Purchase Tax 


Sir,—The Business Note in your issue of July 28th will have 
widespread support among retailers, but it might well be amplified 
by a reference to their anxieties as to the manner in which the 
removal, or even the reduction, of the tax on particular com- 
modities is likely to be effected, since they might easily be 
involved in heavy loss. 

As you observe, the tax is levied at the wholesale stage, but 
it is not always appreciated that this means that the tax is en- 
tirely financed by the retail trader, who holds on his shelves 
a large amount of capital in the form of tax paid on stock, vary- 
ing according to the type of commodity from one-half to one- 
seventh of the value of his stock. Nor is it always appreciated that 
in the case of the majority of taxable goods the retailer is not 
allowed, by price control regulations, to take any mark-up on 
the amount of the purchase tax, so that the capital frozen in 
tax is absolutely unremunerative. Finally, when the tax was intro- 
duced the retailer was required to sell goods bought tax free before 
the introduction of the tax at the previously permitted price, and 
was not allowed to bring the selling price of his old stock into 
line with the higher sellinz price of his new stock, with the 
result that there can be no analogy with the position arising when 
the duty on tobacco, or wines and spirits, for instance, is raised 
or lowered. 

With the foregoing considerations in his mind the retailer 
naturally becomes anxious lest stock that has paid tax will become 
unsaleable when it has to compete with stock that has not borne 
tax, and which is likely to be available in wholesalers’ hands in 
large quantities. (There is no analogy with what happened when 
utility cloth and clothing was exempted from tax because i 
August, 1942, the supply of cloth and clothing was becoming shor, 
whereas the abolition of tax will take place at a time when in- 
creasing supplies are coming on to the market. Even so, on that 
occasion a number of firms suffered loss on their stocks which 
had paid tax. In some cases, of course, the loss was concealed 
by being charged against EPT.) 

It could never have been intended that any one class of the 
community, i.e. the retailer, should bear the cost of a national 
tax, and therefore the only equitable solution would be for a te 
bate to be paid by the Treasury on all stock which has paid ta 
at the time the tax is removed. It is doubtful, however, whethe! 
this is administratively practicable, and the only alternative 
appears to be small reductions of the tax at frequent intervals 
over a period of several years, which would result in a m 
smaller price differential between old and new stock, and w 
not cause the buying public to become unsettled or lose 00m 
fidence in the maintenance of prices. 

These considerations. are a matter for future legislation, bu! 
there is already arising an anomaly which will apply in the cas¢ 
every taxable article sold under a fixed price system. For instancs 
there has recently been a reduct'en of the price of electric lamp 
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and the retailer has to sell his old stock at the new price from the 
appointed date. Excluding the consideration of tax, this is quite 
equitable because it may generally be assumed that the loss now 
incurred is counterbalanced by the additional money he made 
by repricing lamps in stock at the time prices were raised. In 
the case of the tax, however, there is, as already explained, no 
such counterbalancing factor, and, since a reduction in the manu- 
facturing price automatically reduces the tax to be taken into 
account in determining the fixed retail selling price, the result is 
that retailers must lose from their own pockets a proportion of 
the tax paid. on old stock whenever the price is reduced.—Yours 
faithfully, 
S. J. BATCHELDER 
(Hon. Secretary, Leeds Chamber of Trade). 


PMH in Rayon 


Sir,—On page 128 of your issue of July 28th you comment on 
the report of the delegation representing certain sections of the 
British Rayon Federation which visited the United States earlier 
in the year. 

Your reference to the progressive attitude of mind of the British 
rayon industry is appreciated. As, however, your statement that 
iwo of the leading American concerns—the American Viscose 
Corporation and the Celanese Corporation of America—are 
daughters of the two leading British companies is followed im- 
mediately by a comment that the comparisons of the delegation 
are disappointing, a misleading impression may be created. The 
fact is that rayon production in the United States, that is to say, 
the manufacture of rayon yarn and rayon staple, was not investi- 
gated by the delegation, and the establishments of the American 
Viscose Corporation and the Celanese Corporation of America 
were not visited. The delegation’s report deals only with the 
spinning of rayon staple on the cotton system, and with the pro- 
cessing of rayon yarn and spun rayon yarn prior to weaving or 
knitting. 

Your note seems to illustrate the need for uniform practice in 
the matter of rayon trade terminology; at present there is great 
confusion, different descriptions frequently being given to identical 
products. The Federation has given much attention to the 
problem, and with a view to securing uniform practice, has 
adopted a standard list of terms which it urges everyone to use in 
the course of business and in their publicity material. 


The term “ rayon ” itself is deemed to include “all yarns or 
fibres not of natural growth which are used, or are capable of use, 
for textile purposes.” The terms applicable to rayon products in 
their different forms are as follows :— 


Term, Definition. 
Rayon Yarn......... Continuous filament rayon yarn. 
Rayon Fabrics....... Fabrics made from rayon yarn. 
Rayon Waste........ Waste from rayon yarn. 


Rayon Staple........ 
Spun Rayon Yarn.... 
Spun Rayon Fabrics. . 
Spun Rayon Waste... 


Rayon staple fibre. 
Yarn spun from rayon staple. 
Fabrics made from spun rayon yarn. 
Waste from rayon staple and from spun 
rayon yarn. 
I should be grateful for your co-operation in securing 
the general adoption of these terms.—Yours faithfully, 


A. J. C. WALTERS, : 
Director, British Rayon Federation 


The Dollar Problem 


Sir,—In the article in The Economist of August 18th you 
rve: 


. . . . the old protectionist instincts are now most powerfully re- 
inforced by the new doctrine of Full Employment. To maintain 
Prosperity . . . the export surplus should be as large as possible. It 
represents a method of “ exporting unemployment.” . . . Moreover, 
for Full Employment purposes it is precisely the export surplus, not 
the absolute total of exports, that counts. If exports create unemploy- 
ment without using up . . . income, imports use up income without 
Creating employment. 

(The argument is essentially general, so that the mention of a 


Particular country can be omitted without falsifying the sense.) 
Is not this “new doctrine” of Full Employment really the old 
doctrine of high protectionism masquerading in, twentieth-century 
dress and undetected by some of its exponents? To a policy 
aiming at Full Employment at home at the expense of employment 
abroad by means. of maximising an export surplus, stands opposed 
the alternative policy of attainng Full Employment at home and 
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encouraging it abroad by means of expansion all round—up to 
the limit of the real resources that can be made available both at 
home and from other countries. Advocates of the former policy 
certainly do encourage the protectionists, whether they mean to 
do so or not; but exponents of the latter do no such thing. 

For internal Full Employment, it is precisely the absolute total 
of exports (plus home production for home use) which counts— 
not the export surplus, if any. (Incidentally, we do not have to 
look far to find a country enjoying Full Employment with a large 
import surplus.) To assert that it is the export surplus which 
counts is to assume that an increase in imports necessarily brings 
about an equal reduction in home production for home use—in 
other words, that the total amount of work to be done in the 
world is limited, so that a country which employs the foreigner 
te supply it puts its own people out of work. This is the basic 
assumption of the high protectionists in all countries; and if it 
slips into a “new doctrine,” whether of Full Employment or 
anything else, that doctrine will naturally encourage protectionists. 

But why need it slip in? Once we drop the protectionist 
assumptions and admit that, while exports create employment at 
home, imports create employment abroad without necessarily 
reducing it at home, then, as experience suggests, an increase 
of imports, wit a consequential reduction of an export surplus 
(and of some other country’s import surplus), need in no way 
obstruct a policy of internal Full Employment—far from it. It 
would indeed, as you point out, be wrong to say that internal 
prosperity 1s incompatible with a balance in the international 
accounts ; but it would be equally wrong to say that such a 
balance is incompatibie with Full Employment. May we hope 
that the reticence of The Economist on the latter issue, in an 
article dealing primarily with the balance of payments and only 
incidentally with Full Employment, does not imply any reluctance 
to distinguish between the “new doctrine ” of Full Employment 
and the true doctrine—between protectionists and expansionists? 
—Yours, etc., HuGH TOWNSHEND 

[It is impossible to say everything in every article. The Economist 
has expressed its views at length on another occasion (January 1§, 1944) 
on the point Mr Townshend raises. Of course it is not right for a 
country to try to secure Full Employment by dumping its unemploy- 
ment on to others. “ Full Employment” is not such a magic charm that 
anything that conduces to it, whether it be the digging of holes and 
filling them in, the creation of an export surplus or the declaring of 
war, must be blessed. Nevertheless, the fact must be faced that if a 
country is having difficulty in stimulating enough effective demand 
to keep its resources fully employed, and if it does succeed in creating 
an export surplus, its employment situation is pro tanto assisted. An 
export surplus is inflationary, an import surplus deflationary. Of course, 
if the other influences making for high employment are very strong 
(e.g., if there is a war on), the fact of an import surplus will not prevent 
high employment; but employment would t be still higher without t. 
This seems to us to be the correct economic analysis. But as for policy, 
so long as there is a world of nations, it is selfish and (in the long run) 


foolish for any one nation to try to secure Full Employment at the 
expense of others.—EDITOR.] 


Zionists in Conference 


Smr,—A Note of the Week in your issue of August 11th 
(page 188) stated: “ Nor is it easy to see on what legal or moral 
basis the Jews can base their extreme claim to take over 
Palestine.” be 

(a) Legal basis: —The Balfour Declaration. 

(b) Moral basis:—The Old Testament, tradition, pogroms, 
Buchenwald, Belsen and Auschwitz, more than 30,000 Palestinian 
Jews who volunteered and fought for the British armed forces. 

Regarding (a2), Mr Winston Churchill declared in 1939: “This 
pledge [the Balfour Declaration] of a home of refuge, of an asylum, 
was not made to the Jews of Palestine, but to the Jews outside 
Palestine, to that vast unhappy mass of scattered, persecuted, 
wandering Jews whose intense, unchanging, unconquerable desire has 
been for a National Home.” 

Regarding (b), Dr Lowdermilk, Assistant Chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the US and one of the leading soil experts in 
the world, found that the natural features and resources of the 
Jordan Valley make possible a huge reclamation and power project 
capable of supporting at least four million souls, in addition to the 
Jews and Arabs already living in Palestine. Four million fews died 
im Auschwitz. 

As for the Palestine Arabs, since the Jewish influx they have 
prospered and attained a standard of living higher than they 
have ever known. Other Arab nations, including those who 
fought against the British, have more land than they can use. 

In 1926, Ja’far al Askari, then Prime Minister of Iraq, stated: 
“What Iraq wants above everything else is more population. 
This is a necessity condition of progress. . . ."-—Yours faithfully, 

Newcastle-upon-T yne Ben Hyetr RUSSELL 
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W. M. Thackeray—“ The Virginians” 
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oe INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
PHYSICIANS & SURGEONS 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENTISTS 


VETERINARY 


ODINE is used im the treatment | 

f nearly 200 human diseases | 
and of at least 130 animal dis- | 
eases. Iodine is used in many 
hundreds of manufacturing pro- | 
cesses and is becoming imcreas- 
ingly important to agricultural 
science. A vast store of data 
about its remarkable properties 
and diverse applications has ac- 
cumulated since iodine was dis- 
covered in 1811, Each month 
adds new facts. 

The Iodine Educational Bureau 
was formed to make this mass 
of information readily available. 
It offers technical data and ad- 
vice to doctors, scientists, agri- 
culturists and veterinary sur- 
geons who are experimenting 
with iodine. It has published 
five books entitled “ Iodine 
Facts,” each dealing com- 
prehensively with one 


PRACTITIONERS 


aspect of iodine.» A sixth book 
shortly to be issued will deal with 
goitre, in the prevention of which 

iodine is the accepted specific. 
In the Bureau’s files, classified 
under 500 main headings, are 
more than 10,000 original papers 
on iodine, and references to a 
further 20,000. To ensure that 
this reference library is constantly 
up-to-date and complete 7,500 
medical, agricultural and chemi- 
cal journals in 20 different lan- 
guages are regularly abstracted. 
The full resources of this tech- 
nical knowledge are at the dis- 
posal of any organization or in- 
dividual interested in the known 
or potential uses of iodine. The 
Iodine Educational Bureau is 
not a commercial organization. 
It are? not sell iodine. 
is no e for 

its help. me 


lodine Educational Bureau 
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“ His Master’s Voice” leadership in tonal quality 
and purity of reproduction is no accident .... 
It has been won — and held — by the finest 
research organization in the radio industry. 
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How to snap 
a seated figure 


If, at close range, part of your subject is much 
J \ nearer the camera than the rest, then that part 
we LN will come out relatively much bigger, giving 
cho Q the sort of distorted result shown in the diagram. 
So, when snapping people at fairly close quarteft, 

make sure there aren’t any arms orlegs stretched towards the camera. 
By the way — Make a point of holding the camera level — if you 
tilt it up or down perspective becomes distorted. 
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the most of it 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The US Economy at Full Stretch 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


[This article was written and examines the position of the 

American economy on the eve of V#-day.] 
MERICA’S economy has lately entered a new phase. For 
five years until the autumn of 1943 it expanded rapidly, 
with major bursts of activity after Dunkirk and Pearl Harbour. 
The high level reached at end 1943 was sustained until 
VE-day. Since then, the economy has faced the transition, 
and there has been marked attention to reconversion. To what 
extent will the process of expansion be reversed? Mr. Fred M. 
Vinson, the new Secretary of the Treasury, has recently sum- 
marised the outook. In his report on June 30th as Director of 
the Office of War Mobilisation and Reconversion, he stated: 
From now on, the drop in munitions schedules is rapid. In 
the three months since March (peak month of the year), muni- 
tions production dropped about Io per cent, but for the current 
three months it will be down 20 per cent from the March level 
and by the end of the year about one-third. . . Today 45 per 
cent of American energies are concentrated on war and war- 
supporting activities; a year from now, as military needs 
gradually decline, only about 30 per cent will be required. 

Similarly, employment in the munitions production will taper 

off from about 8.6 million workers to less than 6 million. 
Observers seem fairly generally agreed that production, em- 
ployment and income during the first half of 1945 were at a 
record level which, as one has put it, “ will probably stand for 
many years to come.” 

The economic trends of the period just ended—the 18 to 20 
months during which the war machine was expanded to the 
full—may throw light on what lies ahead. These trends are sum- 
marised in the following table: 


THE AMERICAN Economy, NovEMBER 1943 anp Aprit 1945* 
April 1945 as per cent. of Nov. 1943 


Output and Employment Money 
Industrial Production—Total ...... 94 
Manufacturing —Durable......... ee EN ee CEs e+--+ TS 
yanufacturing—Non-Durable .... 97 | Time Deposits—Commercial Banks. . 
WOME &, Mie ss kids odd Resin 
Non-Agriculseral Eanplopment ..... Mutual Savings Deposits .......... 120 
ee Employment ............- or 
esidential struction ....... ; 
Non-Residential Construction ......  .53 Common Stock Prices 
Distribution Industrials ........ssseeeeeseeeees 121 
Total Retail Sales ............0+4- 104 | Public Utilities...........++++.++. Fo 
Department Store Sales........... Bees Pes SS PESO WEEE OTEK » OR crc cnsosee 
Freight Carloadings..........-++++ 101 
Income Interest and Yields 
Total Income Payments........... 109 
Factory Payrolls ........0.0..e005 92 ioe seen 9 owes + = 
Commodity Prices Long Taxable US Governments.... 96 
Wholesale Prices ...........-s0006 103 | Best Preferred Stocks............. 90 
Cont OF Lise ones sichunes 102 ' 200 Common Stocks............-+ 84 


* Figures are based on seasonally adjusted series, where appropriate. 


These data suggest that by late 1943 the economy had been 
expanded beyond the level that could be sustained in the longer 
run. A very gradual decline then ensued, perhaps due largely 
to continued expansion of the armed forces at the expense of 
Civilian work, but also because of bottlenecks in materials. Civi- 
lian supplies, however, were approximately maintained. 
Although, if allowance is made for the rise in prices, there might 
seem to have been a slight decline, a greater volume of goods 
passed through the expanding black and grey markets. Inventories 
declined. Housing construction, which had shrunk to a low level 
even by 1943, fell by half, and is now inadequate to meet even 
Pressing needs. Income was sustained by the rising payments for 
Overtime, by longer hours in industries other than manufactur- 
ing, and by expansion of entrepreneurs’ receipts. Commodity 
Prices were stable. thanks to government controls and public 


discipline—but they were probably not as stable as the indices 
indicate, owing to black markets, quality deterioration, the vir- 
tual disappearance of lower priced goods, and the discontinuance 
of seasonal “ sales.” With trade so active and money so plentiful. 
business insolvencies have almost ceased. 

* 


With certain notable exceptions, the production of consumer 
goods has exceeded pre-war levels, the demands of war being 
met largely by increases in total output. But the much greater 
increase in the supply of money—in consequence of the deficit- 
financing—has had no commensurate effect on prices, even if 
allowance be made for the inadequacies of the price indices. 
The growth in money does, however, seem to be having a 
marked effect upon capital values and returns on capital. Stock 
and bond yields, as the table above shows, have fallen steadily ; 
but, in addition, farm and urban real estate prices 
rose constantly during the period. So marked was the 
effect of the pressure of money in these directions that 
by the end of the period the Federal Reserve Board was 
increasing margin requirements in the Stock market and 
was reported to be advocating a minimum “ down-payment ” 
of 35 per cent for urban house purchases. It is even rumoured 
that margin business may be eliminated altogether. Other official 
groups are stated to be considering measures, by taxation or 
otherwise, to check the rise in farm land prices. So plethoric is 
money and so limited are construction and inventory materials, 
that a high proportion of projects can be financed without bor- 
rowing, and the total of private debt is still declining. The 
difficulties of controlling business activity which involves no 
credit are evident. 

The expansion of the volume of money compared with the 
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during the transition period 


RESTORATION | London Transport is working 

to restore normal peace-time 
rail and road services as quickly as staff and 
rolling stock resources permit. 
Meanwhile, the best possible transport service 
Is being provided. 12,600 vehicles are in service, 
working 446,000,000 vehicle miles and carrying 
3,372,000,000 passengers a year. 
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volume of production is, moreover, actually under-stated in the 
above table. By November, 1943, the amount of total deposits 
plus currency was already 220 per cent of the average for 
the period 1935-39, and that for demand deposits alone 
was 246 per cent; of the items listed above, only factory 
payrolls and output. of durable manufacturing products 
had risen faster than this. Apart from this huge increase 
in the stock of money, there has been a very large ex- 
pansion in business and individual holdings of government 
securities ; and these, given semi-fixed markets, extensive re- 
demption privileges and the large proportion of short-dated 
issues, can appropriately be called “ near-money.” ee 

Here are the Federal Reserve Board’s estimates of the liquid 
assets—money and “ near-money ”—of the major private groups 
at the end of 1944, showing their trend in 1944 and in the five 
previous - years: 


Liguip Asset HoLpINGs oF BUSINESS AND INDIVIDUALS 
(Dollar Figures in Billions) 


Holdings Increases from 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1944 1939 1943 
$ $ % $ % 
Total Business : 
Current Demand and Time 
Deposits .............. 33-9 19 -6 137 3°3 11 
US Securities ............ 32-1 28 -9 903 11-1 53 
Non-Financial 
Corporations : 
Current Demand and Time 
Peer eye 22 -7 13 -0 134 19 9 
US Securities ............ 20 -9 19-3 1206 6-6 46 
~  Personal*: 
Current Demand and Time 
DORGMED-. snndecne +505 81-3 43 -2 113 14-7 22 
Us eee 3 a. 06 pa nns> 36 6 27-7 470 9-5 39 


* Includes farmers and professional persons, but excludes trust funds, 


Thus the bulk of the money held outside the banks, financial 
institutions and government agencies is in the hands of private 
individuals, who have also secured the greater part of the five- 


The Export 


Es overseas business of British insurance companies and 
underwriters at Lloyd’s is a national asset of substantial 
importance. Operations are conducted in nearly every civilised 
country in the world, and the aggregate annual premiums at the 
present time probably fall very little short of £100 million. The 
net contribution to the balance of trade is variously estimated at 
£12 to £15 million annually. Of this vast business, an important 
share is in normal times derived from those parts of the Conti- 
nent of Europe and the Far East which have been liberated, or 
are in process of liberation, from the enemy. The re-establish- 
ment of business in these countries is a matter engaging the,close 
attention of the industry. Insurance missions have in regent 
months visited France, Belgium, Holland, Greece and Denmark 
to collect information, discuss the needs of the markets, and help 
re-create goodwill. At the request of the Board of Trade a special 
advisory committee representative of the companies and Lloyd’s 
has been formed to deal with overseas business, and this should 
ensure that Government assistance will be forthcoming when it 
is needed. 

The task of rebuilding will be a formidable one. For one thing, 
the pre-war portfolios have been dispersed in the course of some 
years of enemy occupation. The Germans made efforts to have 
the business transferred to their own companies, but in this, for 
the most part, they failed, for a large number of insurances went 
to neutral companies or to those of the occupied countries them- 
selves. In France legislation was passed whereby representatives 
of British offices which had complied with deposit legislation, 
while prohibited from issuing new policies, were permitted to con- 
tinue, if the policyholder so desired, the insurance already in force. 
These policies were reinsured in full with enemy companies, 
and the Germans consented to the arrangement in the expectation, 
no doubt, that they would eventually supersede the British com- 
panies as direct insurers. These hopes were falsified, and the 
arrangement has had the great advantage that on the eviction ot 
the enemy, British insurers are left with a nucleus of business 
which, although sma‘i—prbably not more than Io per cent ot 
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year expansion in the money stock. Holdings of Government 
securities have been more evenly spread ; but a larger pro. 
portion of the business holdings is probably short-dated debt 


* —though a Jarges proportion of the personal holdings is “—» 


bonds, n y long-term, but redeemable on demand of the 
holder. There is some reason to believe that a considerable pro. 
portion of the increase in personal holding in both money and 
US Government securities is in the lower income groups, 
where the propensity to consume is higher in so-called 
“ normal” times. 


For some time to come, as in the phase just ended, the 
volume of money and near-money will rise markedly, owing 
partly to continued large Treasury deficits and partly to the 
gravitation of more of the debt to the banks. Pressure from this 
source upon capital values, interest rates and yields will there- 
fore continue. Total industrial production will fall at aa 
accelerated rate for some time, as munitions output decline; 
faster than civilian output can be resumed. Cuts in war orders 
are happening now ; but reconversion is still in the planning 
stage. Income will decline with output, retirements from the 
labour force, shorter hours, shifts to lower-paying industries 
and downgrading in jobs. The total volume of goods and ser- 
vices is almost certain to decline: food production will certainly 
be lower this year, and supplies of textiles less adequate. And 
it is questionable whether the resumption of production of 
durable goods and services can take up the slack. The impact 
of these influences will differ from area to area. New England. 
for example, is already experiencing a more severe wave of “ lay- 
offs” than other parts of the country. Areas in which aircraft 
and shipbuilding industries are concentrated will also be hit. 
Housing will continue to be desperately short—perhaps even 
more desperately than has yet been seen. The speed with which 


surplus government plant is released will influence the recon- 
version process. 


The characteristic tendencies of the phase just ended will, 
therefore, continue for some time. The great question is whether 
they will produce the same results. 


\ 


of Insurance 


pre-war premiums—will serve as a foundation on which to build 
again. In other countries operations had to be suspended entirely. 
In some cases private arrangements were made for national com- 
panies to take over British interests in a “ caretaker ” capacity, and 
everywhere national and neutral companies have promised assist- 
ance to British insurers seeking to recover their former business. 
For the most part, however, it will be a case of developing again 
from small beginnings. The great assets of British insurance 
abroad reside firstly in the regard in which it is held by policy- 
holders, intermediaries and national companies alike, and, secondly, 
in the fact that it serves a need which could not be met with 
equal efficiency by alternative arrangements. 

Apart from the necessity of making a fresh start, there are many 
factors involved in reopening which might give pause to the 
tumid. The outlook. for underwriting cannot be otherwise than 
unfavourable during the period—not likely to be short—while 
the ravages of war are being repaired and the normal economic 
life of nations restored ; yet re-entry had to be immediate if 
British insurance were not to shirk its responsibilities and jettison 
its goodwill. Furthermore, the present rates of exchange are in 
many cases out of line with realities, and there is the risk, 
spending money on development, that the sterling value of the 
outlay may later show substantial depreciation. Another featuf¢ 
is that freedom to remit, so vitally necessary if British insurefs 
are to have funds available to meet exceptional losses whenevel 
and wherever they occur, is at present lacking in some counttics. 

In some countries there are suggestions of nationalisation. This 
is a contingency which, in most of them, need not be taken [00 
seriously, for insurance is not an industry that lends itself 
administration within a system of rules and regulations of uniform 
and inelastic application. The economic function of insurance ' 
the reduction of risks to costs, of unknowns to knowns ; 
more risks which the entrepreneur can reduce in this way, and 
allow for in his budget, the better he can assess those which 
remain—in other words, the better his judgment on the merits 
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of a given enterprise. Private enterprise in insurance makes for 
maximum adaptability to individual needs, and in consequence 
for maximum utilisation of the insurance function. Moreover, 
private insurers are constantly experimenting with new forms of 
cover in a way which would be impossible within a state system. 
These advantages will not be lightly forgone in any society which 
does not nationalise industry in its entirety, and continues to rely 
on the private man of business for the conduct of any substantial 
part of the nation’s economic activities. 


* 


More serious is the tendency in some. countries to eliminate 
or discourage the foreign insurer. This is done in various ways— 
by making the deposits and other requirements for conducting 
business by foreign insurers unduly onerous, by discriminatory 
taxation, by devices such as the “reinsurance bank” with a 
monopoly or partial monopoly of reinsurance transactions, An 
example of this kind of thing which has caused much concern 
in the London marine market in recent months is the French 
Groupement, a pool of non-marine companies to which marine 
insurers are compelled to cede all reinsurance in excess of certain 
modest retentions. Originally formed during the German occupa- 
tion as a means of absorbing large risks in the absence of British 
insurers, this device—in the circumstances of the time producing 
profitable results—is being maintained for the purpose of keeping 
premiums within the country. Schemes of this nature are un- 
economic, for they deprive national insurance of the stabilitv 
secured by an international spread of risks; the particular 
arrangement in France, which obliges non-marine insurers to 
participate in a market of which they have no experience, and 
the results of which may imperil the funds of their direct policy- 
holders, seems especially undesirable. Apart from the stability 
gained by a wide distribution of risks, organisation of insurance 
on an international basis has the great advantage that lessons 
learned in one part of the world—improvements in policy cover, 
in rating technique and in methods of loss prevention—can be 
applied elsewhere. In this British insurers have been in the past, 
and it may be hoped will continue to be in the future, largely 
instrumental, 
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In one direction the end of the war piovides British insurance 
with an exceptional opportunity. This arises from the extensive 
foreign operations, especially as regards reinsurance, conducted 
by German offices before the war. German companies—and, fo: 
that matter, Italian companies also—did not operate their over- 
seas Organisations 6 an economic basis, but used them as political 
weapons—for collecting information and disseminating propa- 
ganda. For this reason it seems highly improbable that Germany 
will be permitted to engage in any foreign insurance business for 
some time to come. This leaves a gap to be filied, but to fill it 
satisfactorily the British market may need to change its approach 
to reinsurance business. In the past the British practice has been 
te consider, on its mertts and as a proposition subject to cancel- 
lation at short notice, a line of a reinsurance treaty from an over- 
seas direct-writing company, no atteinpt being made to influence 
the company’s policy. The practice of the big German reinsurers, 
on the other hand, has been to absorb the direct-writing com- 
pany’s entire surplus on a long-term contract, using the power 
so gained for purposes of control It seems iikely that many of 
the smaller offices in liberated countries will need this more 
intimate form of association in the post-war years—though with- 
out the control, of course—and if this proves so there are 
many strong British concerns which should be able to provide 
what is wanted. 


The position in the Far East calls for brief mention. In one or 
two areas the Government is prohibiting the individual return 
of insurance companies, collective organisations representative of 
al! sections of the pre-wir market being established to provide 
necessary facilities during the initial stages of rehabilitation. The 
arrangement appears fair, since in its absence inequalities depen- 
dent on staff considerations must inevitably have arisen between 
one insurer and another. It is to be hoped that the period before 
normal working is permitted will not be unduly long. 


In general, the indications point to a gradual recovery of British 
insurance abroad. Inevitably, the process will be a slow one 
and is likely to be uneven, both between the various countries and 
types of business. Britain’s shortage of foreign exchange empha- 
sises the need for an active policy towards the restoration of this 
source of income. 









“What luck ! 
White Horse” 


“Not luck, good management.” “On your part?” 
“Gracious no! The luck is ours in getting it. The good 
management was the distillers’. In the good old years of 
plenty they had the forethought to lay down ample stocks 
so that it should ripen and mature. That’s why the White 
Horse you get today — when you’re lucky —is still as 
fine as a fine liqueur.” ‘‘ Good old White Horse . . . here’s 
to the day when we can get more of it.” 


WHITE HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 





LET’S CELEBRATE... 


Some may prefer the roaring music-hall, the 
clatier of the restaurant, and the crush of the 
dance floor, Others will prefer their entertain- 
ment less nvisy and their refreshment more private. 
Yet others will prefer a quiet evening et home 
— without noise, without entertainment, and at 
fast without duties. . - 


lt is the happy function of Balkan Sobranie, to 
minister to every mood. It sags all that need be 
said whether it is smoked between Acts or be- 
tween courses, while sitting out or while staying 
in, and at all times its inimitable aroma adds 
that subtle touch of exteevagawre which events 
ai last can justify ,.. 
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Business Notes 


Stoic Markets 


The stock markets have shown this week the kind of 
stoicism which comes naturally to those who cannot see their 
way very far ahead. The truth is that the markets are finding the 
task of making prices extraordinarily difficult. 

The conviction is growing, more and more, that the Govern- 
ment itself has not made up its own mind on a great many 
things, and that contact with the responsibilities of administer- 
ing a country’s affairs during a peculiarly difficult period may 
involve doctrinal compromises which the Cabinet, collectively, 
has not yet persuaded itself to make. On the whole, the market 
read a little reassurance into those parts of Mr Dalton’s speech 
dealing with the nationalisation of the Bank of England and the 
coal industry. The stocks concerned, consequently, were marked 
up a little on Wednesday, but other stocks in the “ nationali- 
sation” sector were largely unaffected. The view was taken that 
for Bank and coal issues only the question of what is to be 
“fair compensation” matters now, from an investment angle. 
For other industries, which are on the Labour Party’s list but 
were not cited in the King’s Speech, there is a second and quite 
distinct source of uncertainty—the length of the interval before 
nationalisation is proposed. It will be a most uncomfortable 
interval, when long-term decisions will have to be withheld and, 
probably, a hand-to-mouth existence followed in regard to 
crucially important matters like wages policy, the level of charges 
and capital expenditure. From an investor’s viewpoint, such un- 
certainty is as damaging as it could be, since it may tend not 
only to reduce earnings but even to depress the price at which, 
eventually, “fair compensation” is calculated. 

By comparison with major uncertainties like these, a well-dis- 
counted factor like the end of the Japanese War has had little 
effect on investors’ minds. It has come, certainly, earlier than 
was expected, but that has been an inducement, if anything, 
towards selling of rubber and other “liberation” shares, on the 
view that the hard task of grappling with physical rehabilitation 
problems offers little scope for bull speculation, because it is 


eAn account at Barclays 


The private banker of the past possessed local 
knowledge and was able to give his intimate personal 
attention to the banking affairs of his customers. 
Barclays Bank, whose history extends back to the 
days of the goldsmith bankers of the seventeenth 
century, has carried on this tradition by incor- 
porating in its present vast organisation a system 
of local control through Local Head Offices. This 
arrangement secures for customers all the advantages 
associated with the private banker of old, and at 
the same time ensures that customers’ requirements 
are dealt. with on the spot and with the greatest 
possible speed. 


You are invited to consult the Manager of any 
Branch of the Bank concerning the facilities which 
are available to help you. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
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likey to produce more of delay and disappointment than of 
immediate profits and dividends. Finally, gilt-edged are Waitin 
for the half-promised further lowering of general interest ea 
but the market found Mr Dalton rather obscure on that Stier 
On the whole, the cheapening of money, of which he spoke. 
seemed to be envisaged in a selective rather than general way 
In short, the Government still has the markets guessing, though 
they are possibly a shade more ready to give it the benefit of 
the doubt, so far as its intentions towards their own interests are 
concerned, than they were a couple of weeks ago. 


x * x 


Planned Investment 


Labour’s much-trumpeted project for a national investment 
board, it seems, may well turn out in practice to be neither , 
comprehensive licensing authority nor a Government financing 
body—nor even a statistical budgeting organisation of the kind 
that seemed to be envisaged in the Employment White Paper 
Apparently, it will be little more than the familiar Capital Issues 
Committee writ large. That, at all events, is the impression given 
by the very rough sketch that Mr Dalton essayed in his maiden 
speech as Chancellor of the Exchequer this week. Compared 
with what it had been led to fear, the City would regard this a 
a reprieve. But it remains uneasily puzzled. Why, if this is all, 
should Labour’s spokesmen have made such a parade of their 
intentions to “plan” investment? Are the investment plans, 
like the nationalisation of the Bank, simply a political gesture? 


Everybody agrees that in the reconstruction phase there mus 
be priorities for the allocation of capital resources. As th 
Chancellor said, re-equipment of the mines, of the iron and steel, 
cotton and other industries, and housing must have a first claim. 
But no Capital Issues Committee, however pretentiously t- 
christened, will ensure such a planned allocation. In the next few 
years sheer physical shortages will prevent even priority indvs- 
tries from spending all that they would like to spend. And i 
substantial proportion of the amount that it will be possible 0 
spend is already available in industry’s own inflated liquid asset 
An important part of its reconversion bills will be paid not b 
raising fresh capital on the market, but by drawing cheque 
on its idle bank balances and by selling its abnormally swoll 
holdings of gilt-edged securities. These simple operations, 1 
less than formal borrowings on the market or from the banks, 
make real demands on the nation’s savings. So would simil 
operations by low-priority industries, and there is no reason 1 
suppose that they are less liquid than the high-priority one. 
No mere control of capital issues, even if effectively extended 
to cover bank advances, could separate the sheep from the goa! 
in such a case, 


* * * 


Physical versus Financial Controls 


If the job is to be done at all, it must be done by control 
of real resources, If these are effective, financial control of th 
new issues type will have no priority function to perform. Is 
only réle then would be that of the turnstile, to feed th 
borrowers into the capital arena in orderly fashion—the tickel 
of admission being not financial ones, but licences to bu 
machines and materials or to build. If, on the other b 
physical controls cannot be made effective in peacetime—titht! 
because the administrative machine cannot cope with them # 
because the public will not stand for them—a financial prion"! 
control will be a very indifferent substitute. It would stop 9 
non-priority borrowers at the main entrance, but non-priotll! 
industries with cash in their pockets would be scramblitt 
through the gaping hole in the hedge at the back. 


Labour theorists in the past have seased these weaknesses ” 
purely financial controls, but have generally supposed that whe! 
would be overcome by a national investment board in its 
ambitious form. So they would be—if “ investment ” is here ¥ 4 
in its economic sense, to mean an outlay for the formation 

new physical capital. But that would be physical control, W 
cannot be achieved from the financial end. If Labour's inv 
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ment board is simply a compendious title for existing physical 
controls, it may do the job Mr Dalton has in mind—if adequate 
physical control is in fact enforceable. But if, as at present seems, 
it is only a new CIC, the Government will mistake the shadow 
for the substance. A CIC might blow away the froth that very 
occasionally gathers on the capital market, as, for example, in 
the 1928 new issues boom. But it is only in that sense that it 
would stop what Mr Dalton calls the prewar “disorderly com- 
petitive scramble for money.” In the more fundamental sense 
that the Chancellor plainly had in mind (unless, indeed, this 
sonorous phrase was devised solely to appease back-bench sup- 
porters) it could do little or nothing. 

The extreme wing of the Opposition, whose motto is “ End 
all controls and devil take priorities,” will presumably soft-pedal 
this argument, on the ground that an ineffective financial control 
is better than effective physical contiol. But for responsible 
observers, of either party or of none, there is one simple rule 
for judging the Government’s financial programme as it unfolds. 
Ask first what the Government is doing, or thinks it can do, 
about real resources. 


ek * & 
Imports from America 


The newly released figures of imports during the war years 
make it possible to shed some light on the origins of the shortage 
of dollars. British imports from the United States (excluding 
munitions but including lend-lease goods) :ose in value from 
{118 million in 1938 to £533 million in 1944, while exports to 
the United States were falling from £20.5 million to £17.7 million. 
Similarly, an increase in imports from Canada, from £78 million 
in 1938 to £208 million in 1944, has been accompanied by a fall 
in exports to that country from £22.5 million to £21.8 million. 

The detailed figures of imports well merit scrutiny: 


BritisH IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
(Excluding Munitions) : 
(¢ million) 


r 
! 


United States Canada 


1938 1943 1944 1938 | 1943 1944 




















| | 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Grain and flour. ......-+.seeeee 156 | 7:4 54 | 18-6 | 54-0 | 50-5 
Feeding-stuffs for animals ...... se a aba 0-7 ie ese 
DET dtu asain stene ous 3-4 55-6 40-1 7-0 32 +5 44-0 
ene MINED oo cna escaeeees 0-2 40-0 | 44:3 3-0 10 6 11-7 
Fresh fruit and vegetables ...... 46 sca he te RF BS 0+3 0-6 
CURE a can eties take nds * 10-3 29-1 20 -9 3°9 59 6:3 
MD. cascraehatascrayes? 17°8 36 +5 25-4 1-2 0-9 10 
Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured 
Non-metalliferous mining and 
quarry products other than 
Ws. Soseaceaveteccect ests 0-7 3-3 2-2 06 14 0” 
Iron ore and scrap........+2+++ 3-3 ade soe * ooo oes 
Non-ferrous metalliferous ores 
ede. ST ER ee 0-8 1°5 0-3 3-9 2-1 a3 
Wood and timber...........06- 3:7 74 8-2 71 22-6 23°97 
Raw cotton and cotton waste ... 10-0 32°7 14-0 - a eee 
Silk, raw and waste, and artificial 
silk WORE) . oawiic bind binds ods» 0 ‘1 eee ry eee eee see 
Other textile materials ......... 0-1 0-1 0-4 1:2 0-7 
Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, 
resins and gums ...........+.- 1-0 4-5 2-9 e 0-6 0-4 
Hides and skins, undressed ..... 1:8 sce | lid 1-9 wn 
Paper-naking materials ........ 0o-4 3-1 1-7 0-5 6-0 5°8 
Miscellaneous raw materials and 
articles mainly unmanufactured 0-7 2°5 19 ° 0-3 0-5 
Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured 
Pottery, glass, abrasives, etc... .. 0-4 15 06 ° e 1 84 
Iron and steel and manufactures | 
_ thereotS, . ao'y,. db ge ei AUVs 2-1 51°5 27-3 1-2 5:3 | 490 
Non-ferrous metals and manuv- | 
factures thereof ............--- 6 25-4 14-7 14°8 37-8 28 -2 
Cutlery, bardware, implements | 
and instruments ............ 1-7 12-7 7-7 0-4 0-4 10 
Electrical goods and apparatus . . 0-9 6-8 20 -6 0-1 . 3-1 
DINU «sii exh int inhensee 9:7 | 396 | 38-4 1-4 2-0 2-1 
Manufactures of wood and timber | 0-5 38 5-2 10 2+3 2-9 
Cotton yarns and manufactures . 0-2 1:8 1-4 one ‘ee. paee 
ON AOR ER 08 | O03 | 5:2 0-4 0-2 | 0-3 
SNE ss ccxcchris sabntet ss , 2 ee an 0-8 Ol | x 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours | 28 16-3 13-0 04 6°3 6-2 
is, fats and resins manufactured}, 11-6 | 122-2 | 195-2 0-6 0-2 0-3 
Leather and manufactures thereot | 0-5 0:9 0-3 0-7 0-1 0-2 
Paper, cardboard, ete........... | OF 1-3 1-5 2-3 1-7 | 2-3 
Vehicles (incl. locomotives, ships | 
and aircraft) .......6.0.cc0e: 25 | 140 45 0-4 03 | 1 
Rubber manufactures .......... 0-3 0-3 0-4 0-2 Od: | ave 
Miscellancous articles wholly or 
Wainly manufactured ........ 2 4-7 3-7 0-7 0-2 0-6 
Parcel Post ......44. v6 | O08 20 |. 45 | 34 42 
WO ev snvion theses (117-3 §98-2 «509-1 «77-5 1987-0 = 200 8 





— 





Total ( mc. other items) . Te 53546 S326 ™37 | 200-2 | 2074 


* Not specified separately. + Mainly petroleum products 
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It will now be necessary to cut down these figures as drastically 
as possible, as soon as the imports can be dispensed with or 
alternative sources of supply, not requiring dollars, can be found. 


x * * 


Disposal of Government Surpluses 


In many ways, a speedier return to normal is possible now 
that both wars are over. But it will not be achieved unless the 
Government departments with reconversion responsibilities go 
to work with a real sense of urgency. A case in point is the dis- 
posal of Government surplus stores. Since the publication last 


* year of the White Paper, “Government Surplus Stores, Plans for 


Disposal ” (Cmd. 6539), no new indications have been given about 
the Government’s policy. The general principles laid down were, 
to quote from the White Paper: 


(a) To release the stocks at a rate which, while fast enough to get 
the goods into the hands of consumers when they are most required 
and to clear badly needed storage and production space, aims at 
avoiding adverse effects on production through flooding the market ; 

(b) Unless there is good reason to the contrary, to distribute the 
goods through those traders or manufacturers who would normally 
handle or use them, and to secure that ultimate consumers in ail 
parts of the country have a fair opportunity to buy them ; 

(c) To ensure, if necessary by statutory price control, that the 
prices charged to the ultimate consumer are fair and reasonable in 
relation to the current prices of similar articles, to prevent profiteer- 
ing on the part of dealers handling the goods, and to keep down the 


number of intermediaries to the minimum compatible with a proper 
distribution. 


The White Paper is somewhat ambiguous, but it is well known 
that the keynote of policy has been “ orderly ” distribution—which 
means controlled distribution through customary trade channels. 
The question which must now be asked is whether this policy 
will not involve needless delays in the release of scarce supplies. 
The White Paper dealt in the main with goods suitable for civilian 
use, and the latest Board of Trade statement has nothing to add 
to—or detract from—it. If following the White Paper ensures no 
unavoidable delay in putting surplus articles in the hands of con- 
sumers, ali well and good. But if such goods are to be held in 
warehouses while protracted discussions continue with the trade, 
it is another matter. It is ultimately in the best interests of the 
trade itself that surplus commodities should come on to the market 
now, when stocks are low and manufacturers are not in full civilian 
production, and demand is high. And now, in any case, there is 
the best chance of inducing the civilian public to accept the 
unusual qualities, shapes or sizes of goods designed for war 


purposes. 
* . * 


Anglo-Danish Monetary Agreement 


The expected Anglo-Danish monetary agreement was signed 
last week and the text has now been published. It follows very 
closely the pattern of the agreement reached with Sweden early 
this year. The Bank of England agrees to sell to the National 
Bank of Denmark, against kroner, whatever sterling is required 
for permitted paymenis by Denmark to the sterling area; and 
the National Bank, similarly, will sell to the Bank of England, 
against sterling, whatever kroner are required for payments in 
the opposite direction. That is to say, whichever Government has 
a credit balance is prepared to hold that balance in the currency 
of the other country; and, as in the Swedish agreement (but 
unlike the Belgian), no limit is set in the agreement to the 
amount of such accumulating credit balances. The debtor has 
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the right to liquidate his debt in gold, but the creditor cannot 
require him to do so. This is a particularly satisfactory agree- 
ment not only because it carries a stage further the process of 
reopening trading relations with Europe, but because it implies 
that there is no financial obstacle to the flow to Britain of supplies 
of bacon and dairy produce. The agreement runs for five years, 
but there is little douwbc that in the initial period-—as is also 
true of trade with Sweden—it is Britain who will be the debtor. 
The Danes, in other words, are prepared to carry sterling until 
British exports of manufactured goods can expand to liquidate 
the debt. 

An interesting feature is the fixation of the exchange rate at 
19.34 kr. to the £{—only a fraction above the pre-invasion level, 
and appreciably below both the pre-war level and the rate 
allowed for conversion of sterling held by British troops in 
Denmark. As a recent Note in these columns showed, Denmark 
has suffered a good deal less inflation than other occupied terri- 
tories, and it is evident that the Danes are confident that they 
can hold inflationary forces in check. What is even more un- 
expected, it is clear that they have found a means of satisfying 
the price demands of their primary producers without the ex- 
change depreciation that had been foreshadowed in some quarters 
on this account. 

* 


* * 


Finnish Debts Agreement 


One object of the agreement between the United Kingdom 
and Finland, also announced this week, is to facilitate re- 
sumption of private trading. But there the resemblance to the 
Danish agreement ends. The arrangement with Finland, officially 
described as an agreement “regarding payments and the liqui- 
dation of indebtedness,” is the first to be made with an ex-enemy 
Government. It will open the way for trade and financial busi- 
ness between the two countries by taking current transactions 
outside the scope of the Trading with the Enemy machinery. 
Funds “becoming payable” from the sterling area to Finland 
from such transactions will in future be payable, not to the 
Custodian, but to a “Finnish Account” in sterling, and these 
accounts will apparently be managed strictly on the lines of the 
wartime “Special Account” system. In view of the inflation 
that has taken place in Finland and of the uncertainties of her 
financial position, the British authorities are evidently not pre- 
pared to risk carrying, even temporarily, balances in Finmarks. 
For the duration of the agreement, which runs until June 30, 
1947, this machinery will ensure that Finland’s current expendi- 
ture in the sterling area is kept within her current receipts. 

What is perhaps of most immediate concern to people in this 
country, in view of the present difficulties of reopening any 
substantial trade with Finland, is the arrangement for discharg- 
ing past indebtedness. Finnish property in the United Kingdom 
will remain under the control of the Custodian (to be returned 
“as soon as possible after the conclusion of a Peace Treaty with 
Finland”), but moneys due to Finns but now held by the 
Custodian will be released to the Finnish authorities for the 
purpose of enabling them to settle debts already owing by Fin- 
nish residents to residents in the United Kingdom and _ the 
Colonies. For this purpose also there will be earmarked one- 
eighth of all moneys due to Finland by UK Government depart- 
ments as a result of commercial transactions. The debts to be 
settled in this way include, in particular, the arrears of service 
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on Finnish bonds. It is hoped that the plan will ensure the dis 
charge of all outstanding indebtedness within the period covere, 
by the agreement. 


* * * 


Bank of France Return 


After a suspension of two months—made necessary by the 
exchange of bank notes in circulation—the publication of the 
weekly return of the Bank of France was resumed on August 2nd 
The main facts of the latest return, together with comparatiy: 
figures for earlier dates, are shown in a table on page 286, 

As has been foreshadowed in previous estimates, the note cir- 
culation has been sharply reduced, from frs. 589,000 million on 
May 17th to frs. 444,000 million on August 2nd ; this is equiva- 
lent to a decline of no less than 25 per cent. The latest figure 
compares with a circulation of frs.129,000 million at the end of 
August, 1939, and although the circulation is still 244 per cent 
above the pre-war one, it is substantially below the high 
mark of frs. 632,000 million reached last autumn. Insofar as the 
exchange of notes aimed at a reduction’ in the amount in circula- 
tion, the operation has certainly been a success. 

Some two-thirds of the reduction has been effected by the 
exchange of notes for bank deposits and securities, while an 
amount equivalent to about one-third of it was not presented, 
either because they had been destroyed or looted or because their 
owners feared the disclosure of their holdings. 

But the reduction in the volume of notes in circulation was not 
the only purpose of the exchange of bank notes. It was part of 
the census of wealth which has been taken as a preliminary to 
the imposition of a levy on capital and on wartime increases in 
wealth. The census, which began with the compulsory declaration 
of foreign assets, has been extended to stocks and shares and 
Treasury bills. For the first time in the history of France, the 
Government possesses full details of the distribution of wealth. 
The implications of the census may well be far-reaching, for it 
should enable the Government to pursue a more rational fiscal 
policy and to strengthen the position of the tax collector, and it 
may lead to a change in banking habits. 


* * * 


Cotton Wages Commission 


The prompt appointment of Mr Justice Evershed as chairman 
of the Commission of enquiry into wages and working methods 
in the cotton spinning industry was a welcome move. Mr Justice 
Evershed combines legal acumen with a wide experience of in- 
dustrial organisation, which he acquired as chairman of the Price 
Regulation Committee and as Regional Fuel Controller for the 
Nottinghamshire district. 

His task will not be an easy one, for the wages structure of 
the cotton industry is extremely complicated and the methods of 
work are largely out-dated. But given the necessary goodwill and 
cooperation from both sides of the industry, who have nominated 
representatives to the committee, there is no reason why workman- 
like and acceptable proposals should not be produced. The main 
criterion should be speed, because the <ituation in the spinning 
section is highly critical, as Sir Stafford Cripps’s announcement 
of a cut in the clothing ration showed. Failure to act now 
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auract and keep a sufficient labour serce and to raise preductivity 
would hold up the whole process of restoring civilian production. 
As a result of Sir Stafford’s visit to Manchester, the basis of 
goodwill was laid at a meeting between the employers’ and union 
jepresentatives. The employers expressed their readiness to adopt 
a policy of “ individual wages higher than in the past in relation 
10 general wage levels and cost of living” and offered to negotiate 
on the basis that some classes of workers should receive more 
than the agreed trainee tates of 80s. per week for men and 55s. for 
omen. It was on the initiative of the Federation of Master Spin- 
ners’ Associations that the Commission came to be set up. The 
nions, on their side, promised full support for the investigation, 
stating that recrimuinati»ns would serve no useful purpose, but 
mphasising their view that better wages and working conditions 
hould be a first charge on the industry. 
The Evershed Commission will look into the experiment now 
ing conducted under the auspices of the Cotton Board at Wye 
Mill—a model mill where new machinery and staffing methods are 
ried out, and which could serve as a pattern for the reorganisation 
of other mills. ‘ 


* x x 
Railway Wage Agreement 


The final agreement reached a week ago between the 
hree railway unions and the railway companies brings to an end 
jiscussions which had been going on since the end of July and 
rovides improvements in the wages and salaries of railway 
orkers. It brings the minima up to 84s. a week in rural areas, 
ss. in industrial areas and 87s. in London. The following table 
hows the differential rates which staffs above the minimum grades 
ill receive per week, as a result of the adjustments agreed: 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


London Industrial Rural 
, s. d. s. d. s. d. 
ANE MOE OT i aa 504 g's thio nos en the dane 8&9 6 87 6 86 6 
POM 30's Bins vc cigs 0s SWOS 0d cones CusEse 91 6 8&9 6 8 6 
Micmt-collector, Gilaes Fo... ccs cccccccsdicce 37 (0 95 0 94 «(0 
Station foreman, Class I ....cccccccecscce cf 102 6 100 6 99 6 
SE, CANOE Celie boa kb 6s sab o 060m bes kdides 102 6 100 6 99 6 
Signahman—according to class ...... Ocecdehee 91 6 89 6 88 6 
to to" 
116 6 114 6 113.6 
All Areas 
Guad—starting ..... ah irs MO cx Oca ant PUR Viae els x Wake sess ua uchin é 1 
CE aia taks 6 y4Ss oc telee Deeb ek ede ys edaed ecksbdecweoees 100 6 
Goopvs DEPARTMENT 
s. d. s. a. s. a. 
UIE ics cdidieiinkn Cebtem ah se died ¢ maitiomeiuies «oni 91 0 9 90 && 0 
Sh sihheh ark nn wae udsentoaeee irs cies 4 (0 92 0 91 0 
Me NEEL, ici o. Saas . Lin hatdis e717 66 95 6 4% 6 
o driver (vehicles 2 tons to 8 tons)...... 97 6 95 6 94 6 
PERMANENT Way DEPARTMENT 
s. 4. « d. x & 
 rigihman and relayer (after 12 months’ service) 8&9 © 87 0 86 0 
Sr en when 0 ond on boot enade vancoaeeees G2 0 90 0 89 0 
MU Saeoaeetehcsnusncecnetobects cn edtes ct 98 6 % 6 85 6 
LocoMOTIVE DEPARTMENT 
All Areas 
s. d. 
OSAP OB 6 sa co's s ca'nck Sexes tones etree PES eae Gooch thi d $3 6 
ai ee, ck ed oh peace sche eae 107 6 
Wvar ss * SURPUE OSs Cok LiL Nid otek odd Vet bw uted sene Seba d Ohh 113 6 
ETD Fcc uciiecn, uapailedtters se bhe exh <aipved+>ed> wrias” 126 6 
s. d s. 4d s. da 
we ncaa LEAT OT et ee es 6 87 6 %6 6 
Pal ine E55. sri 7. sasdtcie peak «enses xe 92 0 90 0 89 0 
CARRIAGE AND WaGon DEPARTMENT 
: s. d. s. d. s. 4 
“mage washing machine attendant, Class I.. Sl 6 a9 6 88 6 
ND CRANE ol iscers deat twins swindsk 96 6 94 6 93 6 
SIGNAL AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT 
s. d, s. 4a. s. d. 
NG eS 101 6 99 6 9% 6 
Patna, Clad Te vecscsccceecccees ess 109 6 107 6 106 6 
af etiam, Chase ooo. ssid waiaaee adhe 15 6 113 6 ll2 6 
‘or wales conciliation staff, other than -engine Cleaners, the following new scale hes 
1 agrees — 
SALARIED STAFF 
Hinimum increases of £10 to £15, according to classification, with an imerease im war 
we of 46 10s. for adults and £3 5s. for juniors. 
‘vised arrangements for the staff in receipt of salaries up to £500 have been agreed. 


€ agreement, however, has not been universally well received. 
fact, the Manchester and District Council of the National Union 
Railwaymen at a delegate meeting expressed disappointment 
their had been “ inadequately met.” Their resolu- 
Stated that, while there was no intention to blame or condemn 
union leaders who had negotiated the agreement, they were 
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disappointed that such matters as the 40-hour week and pensions 
had been shelved. 

There were some week-end stoppages in the north-west area 
over Sunday work, though more men worked than in previous 
weeks, and now that pay for Sunday duty has been increased, 
there should be little more trouble. But it still looks as if the 
claums for higher wages have only been postponed and not settled, 


and the railwaymen may present the Government with fresh 
problems in the not so distant fuwre. 


* * * 


Fewer Controls 


Among various relaxations of wartime control, the ene con- 
cerning development work for post-war trade is of special signifi- 
cance. For a year now some manufacturers have been permitted, 
on application to the Board of Trade, to make prototypes and 
to undertake other preparatory werk fer peacetime production. 
Hitherto this has naturally been permitted only where wartime 
production was not thereby impeded. From now on manufac- 
turers will be free to undertake preparatory and development 
werk without authority, subject only to the necessity of obtain- 
ing licences for raw materials where these are subject io control. 
Ship-builders’ and boat-builders’ obligations under the Restric- 
tion of Construction of Ships Order are not affected. Manufac- 
turers who may be handicapped in their development work by 
shortage of staff will be assisted wherever possible by the Ministry 
of Labour, particularly in filling vacancies for draughtsmen who 
are net needed for other priority work. 

The relaxation of this particular control is to be welcomed, 
since it should help manufacturers to re-design their products 
with the minimum of delay and to develop new ones. It raises, 
too, the question of the assistance that the Industrial Design 
Council can give to manufacturers. The Council is siill in the early 
stages. of its existence, and it is only one more instance of the need 
for greater speed in getting into peacetime stride on account of 
the unexpectedly early end of the war. 

Other relaxations of the control of industry which have been 
annownced during the week include the removal of restrictions 
on the release of copper for fully manufactured goods for export ; 
some relief from control over the internal combustion engine 
industry ; a considerable simplification and relaxation of licensing 
procedure for industrial electrical equipment ; and a number of 
relaxations of containers and packaging control, among them the 
intreduction of aluminium containers as an alternative to uns. 

So many relaxations are now being announced that it will 
probably be as difficult for industry to keep track of them as it 
was in the early stages of the imposition of controls to know what 
was or was not subject to control. 


* * * 


The Petrol Ration 


From September 1st there is to be an increase in the basic 
petrol ration for private motorists, so that the average monthly 
mileage obtainable will be 150 miles instead of the current 120. 
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Another advantage to motorists is the decrease in the price of 
petrol this week of 2d. per gallon, to 1s. 115d. There has been 
criticism from motorists and others that the increase in the ration 
is too meagre, and even demands for the abolition of petrol 
rationing. 

In a Parliamentary reply this week, the Minister of Fuel and 
Power gave the reasons why it is not possible immediately to lift the 
ration or to make it larger. The bulk of supplies have come from 
America under lend-lease, and Mr Shinwell said that “ consider- 
able readjustments will have to be made in consultation with our 


“American Allies.” This statement was made before President 


Truman’s announcement of the end of lend-lease, which intro- 
duces a new complicating factor. Petrol will have to take its place 
in relation to other commodities needed to be imported from 
America in exchange for dollars. 

Stocks of petrol in this country are generally believed to be 
large, but no official information is yet available about their extent 
or kind. Mr Shinwell said he could not yet publish information 
about stocks. But, clearly, any increase in the petrol ration, still 
more its abolition, must wait until the Government can be certain 
of obtaining and maintaining supplies, whether from America or 
elsewhere, sufficient to meet essential requirements and to honour 
any concession granted to the ordinary motorist. 


x x * 


British Banks in Far East 


The Eastern banks, it seems, have not been taken unawares 
by the sudden end of the Japanese war. Their plans for resuming 
business in the territories overrun by the Japs have long been 
maturing and can now be put into operation at very short notice. 
Very little is yet known, however, of the conditions with which 
the advance staff parties will be confronted when, eventually, 
they are permitted to begin their formidable task of recreating 
the branch organisations. The two leading institutions, the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China, reopened in the Philippines 
a few weeks ago, and their offices there are now functioning. 
But experience in Manila is not necessarily any sure guide to 
what may be found elsewhere, though there are grounds for 
thinking that physical damage to property may be less than in 
the Philippines, and the banks are hoping that their records may 
be more or less intact. 

The first territory to be re-explored will probably be Malaya— 
and that in the near future—but, somewhat inexplicably, no bank 
officials have yet been allowéd to return to Burma. The Civil 
Affairs Administration in Rangoon no doubt has its hands full, 
and, it may be surmised, takes the line that until more normal 
conditions are restored there is little scope for private banking. 
But the banks have much arduous spade-work before them, and 
ought to be allowed to start it at the earliest possible moment. 
In any case, they should be able to make a valuable contribution 
to the task of clearing up the chaos created by the flood of 
Japanese paper money. In this respect the American authorities 
in the Philippines seem to have shown themselves both more 
flexible and more far-sighted than the British in Burma. 

Apart. from. this obstacle, ihe banks’ main immediate problem 
is one of staff. A high proportion of their Eastern personnel fell 
into enemy hands, and very few of those shortly to be freed 
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could be fit in time to take the strain of the pioneer OPerations 
Efficient banking facilitics will be an indispensable lubricant ¢j 
the rusty wheels of trade with the East. Whether they cap }. 
speedily provided will depend very largely upon sympathetic gop. 
sideration of claims for release of men now with the Forces—j, 
there is no dearth of former officials who are prepared, on dix. 
charge, to proceed abroad at once. 














* * * 


War Time Rise in Wage Rates 


The accompanying table shows the movement of wage rat 
in a selected number of industries during the war years, Th, 
indices are calculated by Professor A. L. Bowley on the basis 
of wage rates—as distinct from weekly earnings ; they are giver 
in the July Bulletin of the London and Cambridge Econom; 
Service. The average increase in wage rates during the war i: 
§2 per cent, compared with a rise of 34 per cent in the cog 
of living index of the Ministry of Labour. The most significan 
feature, however, is the disparity in the rate of increase of wage 


CHANGES IN WAGE-RATES 
(August, 1939= 100) 





1945 1945 











} } 
1942 1943 | 1944 
March | March | March |= March July 
Bricklayers............. 118 118 | 123 128 133 
> Labourers... 123 123 128 i 136 141 
Printers and Compositors | 113 115 125 125 | 125 
Dock Labourers ........ 115 115 123 33° CTC 8S 
Engineers: Fitters...... | 120 129 129 135 | 14] 
- bourers.. . 126 138 | 133 146 i 154 
Shipbuilders. ........... 129 140 i 140 147 155 
Railwaymen............ 121 127 134 141 141 
es nae ns haus aa 147 «| = «(156 156 172 
DE aiccr dcucceesn ues 129 138 146 | 146 14% 
Local Authorities ....... 121 | 126 132 140 145 
OS 2 ae ee 124 | 124 131 | 139 139 
Lorry Drivers .......... 119 122 126 130 135 
ee ie an Gea aces 121 121 132 137 157 
Confectionery .......... 121 141 | 149 i 159 159 
NG oo 0 vas co RU ! 123 137 137 153 153 
EE cic é: 0-0 «bods + cae 123 137 | 137 154 155 
Io ives Seevews 123 122 128 130 132 
STs Cavses velop eens 140 163 176 193 195 
NS. oc ctnagebines 173 173 187 201 201 
Weighted Average ...... 127 135 141 148 152 
Cost of Living Index ... 129 128 { 129 i 130 lid 








+ Average earnings per man-shift. 


rates in different industries. The increase has been most marked 
in agriculture, in coal-mining and in the cotton indusiries, thi 
is in the industries in which wage-rates were relatively low befor 
the war ; it has been least marked in the printing trade, in trans 
port, in tobacco and in the building trade. The overall rate 0 
increase during the past six years has been steady but restrained: 
it remains to be seen whether it can be held in check dur 
the next few years. 
* * * 


Unemployment Statistics 


The surprising thing about the unemployment figures for Jul! 
16th, is that the increase in the numbers registered at employme 
exchanges as unemployed since April 16th should be so smu 
It amounts to no more than 23,039, bringing the total figure !0 
July up to 113,468. The classification of the total is given in! 
table on page 284. The unemployment figures do not give any 
indication of the changes in employment which must have take 
place between April and July. They may, too, mask a considerabé 
amount of idleness in factories in process of reconversion. Ag 
it is possible that many workers who were stood off in the pen 
did not want new jobs, either at all, or immediately. It is becom 
increasingly clear that the unemployment statistics are very li : 
use in themselves as a guide to economic conditions. What * 
now wanted is the regular monthly publication of the numbers" 
people employed, as well as unemployed. In the various brant 
of activity. As in many other branches of Government statis 
the pre-war statistics should be examined so that improv 
can be made where possible and necessary. But first and forems 
comes the need for more information. 


x * * 
Hosiery Labour 


A peacetime industry which expects a surplus of labout, # 
least temporarily, is indeed unusual. The Hosiery Joint Advi 
Committee of Post-War Employment and Training expects that a 
return of labour will be too rapid in relation to the quantity "5 
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raw materials they expect to be available. It will result in a surplus 
of operatives of between 5,000 and 10,000. Since the surplus is not 
expected to be permanent, the Committee make a number of 
recommendations to take up the “ slack.” 

These include relaxation of restrictions designed to conserve 
Jabour ; the allocation of additional yarn out of any increasing 
quantities available to manufacturers who can only absorb extra 
labour if they have extra yarn; and temporary adjustment of 
the working week, within the limits of 40 to 48 hours. 

The Committee’s report deals, too, with recruitment of labour ; 
as in many other industries, the long term problem is more 
likely to be one of shortage of labour. Hence the need to attract 
new, and especially juvenile, recruits. 

The shortage of raw materials can be traced to the acute 
shortage of spinning labour, which affects both cotton and rayon. 
To bring the labour force up to pre-war strength in carding, 
spinning, doubling, and weaving, of cotton and rayon, and in 
rayon yarn production, some 180,000 workers are needed. It is 
here that the crux of the matter lies. The hosiery trade is only 
one of those which is likely to be held up by insufficient raw 
material caused by the small output of cotton and rayon. 


te te * 
“ Gussies’’’ Increased Dividend 


The decision to increase the dividend on the £1,000,000 
ordinary stock of Great Universal Stores by 1} per cent to 
12} per cent, free of tax, can hardly fail to occasion some sur- 
prise, notwithstanding the rise in earnings disclosed by the pre- 
liminary figures. These show that the combined trading profits 
of the group for the year to March 31, 1945, have increased from 
£889,754 to £1,054,072, before depreciation, taxation, loan in- 
terest, etc. The increase of £164,318 evidently reflects the in- 
come from the 1943 acquisition of Jays and Campbells (Hold- 
ings), which, Mr Wolfson told the shareholders last year, was 
“hkely to bring in £200,009 or £250,000 without any addition 
to the share capital.” The net consolidated profit at £304,195 
shows an increase of £45,393. Whilst the precise significance of 
these figures can hardly be assessed until the full accounts are 
availabie, it appears that the new dividend rate of 12} per cent, 
free of tax, is covered with a fair accounting surplus. 

Shareholders, however, will be less inclined to bother with 
the niceties of earnings calculations than with the financial 
situation, for it is idle to pretend that the position shown in the 
last accounts affords a particularly impressive background for 
larger dividends. At March 31, 1944, the consolidated  state- 
ment—excluding Jays and Campbells—showed current assets, 
other than stock,.of £2,220,441, against cash liabilities and loans 
of £2,848,828, of which £811,385 represented the balance of the 
purchase price payable for the J. and C. acquisition. Stocks 
stood at £1,978,430. 

In May of this year another important deal was announced 
whereby the Group embraced within its ever-widening folds a 
controlling interest in the British and Colonial Furniture Co., 
which, in turn, controls Woodhouse and Co., of Canada, and 
three other Canadian businesses. Details of this transaction have 
not yet been disclosed, but it was stated that no issue of securi- 
ties would be involved. The Group now has responsibility for no 
fewer than 330 retail stores in this country and 92 in Canada. 

The expansion programme is admittedly being financed by 
borrowing. The last balance-sheet showed that the formal bor- 
rowing powers of {£2,000,000 had been exceeded by £43,000, 
and it was specifically to increase these powers by a further 
{1,000,000 that the authorised capital was increased last year. 
The forthcoming accounts will no doubt show how far these 
additional facilities have been drawn upon to complete the 
balance of the purchase price of Jays and how far they are 
further bespoken by the British and Colonial deal. 


* * * 
Morris Motors 


The accounts of the great national companies which. have 
devoted their whole energics to more or less specialised war 
production during the past five years are now of little more than 
historic interest. The fundamental changes which are taking place 
in the products, costs, prices and markets are bound to recast 
the shape of balance-sheets and profit and loss accounts for 1945 
and succeeding years. The last “ war” figure of Morris Motors— 
those for 1944—show that the Nuffield group enters on the tran- 
sition phase in fine form. The profits show a further increase. 
The gross, at £3,076,263, is up by £341,353, and the ‘net, at 
£2,384,529, by £403,577. After maintaining the tax free dividend 
at 175 per cent, the dvidend equalisation reserve and the staff 
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fund each receive £50,000, and an interesting new feature is the 
provision of £300,000 against taxation on current profits. The 
amount carried forward after these provisions is £43,201 lower 
at £246,573. The main outline of the balance-sheet—more im- 
portant than the profit and loss account in the circumstances—- 
is littke changed from the previous year. Current assets of 
£13,370,452 show an excess of £9,930,388 over current liabilities. 
Excluding Tax Reserve Certificates of £1,079,850, cash and in- 
vestments amount to £4,763,166. Lord Nuffield has evidently 
decided against taking the opportunity provided by the forth- 
coming meeting to review the company’s war work, for the pro- 
ceedings are to be purely formal. 


* * * 


The Whaling Season 1945-46 


According to a statement made by the Whaler Section of the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, two captured 
German floating factories will be operated on behalf of the British 
Government by British whaling companies during the coming 
season. In addition there are two British owned expeditions pre- 
paring to operate shortly, and there will also be six or seven 
Norwegian expeditions, and one from Argentina. The total 
whaling fleet operating during 1945/46—probably from the end 
of November to the end of March—in Antarctic waters will thus 
be much smaller than the fleets used before the war. During the 
war all British floating factories have been lost, and only a part 
of Norwegian factory ships are still afloat. There is no doubt that 
no full advantage can be taken immediately of the fact that stocks 
of whales must have increased considerably since 1939/40, when 
whaling came practically to a standstill. 

In view of the fact that whaling had to be restricted by inter- 
national agreement, the Whaler Section of the Chamber of Ship- 
ping suggests in a report submitted to the Ministries of Food, 
Agriculture and War Transport that the world requires a smaller 
number of floating factories, compared with the pre-war fleet. 
Out of a total number of 20 factories, nine, it is suggested, should 
be British. The actual reduction should be made at the expense 
of Germany and Japan, but Norway should not be affected. The 
fleet of whale catchers whose size and numbers are to correspond 
to factory ships and land stations, is at the same time to be 
modernised ; and it is recommended that all surviving enemy- 
owned floating facories should be transferred to British and Nor- 
wegian ownership. 

An important feature at the moment is that the reduced fleets 
could work without the restrictions of the International Agree- 
ment to which Great Britain still adheres. This International 
Agreement established closed areas where all whaling was for- 
bidden and limited the period of operation. It prohibited the 
killing of several kinds of whales which were threatened with 
extinction ; the capture of suckling whales and calfs was generally 
forbidden. Amendments to this agreement rather than repudiation 
are recommended for the purpose of achieving the largest possible 
production of whale oil during the immediate post-war years. No 
doubt under conditions of a serious shortage of fats and oil, every 
advantage should be taken to bring home the largest possible catch. 

At the moment active preparations are being made in Great 
Britain and Norway for the coming season. The new British factory 
ship “Southern Venturer,” whose oil-storing capacity is smaller 
(not slightly more, as was stated in The Economist of July 14th) 
than the capacity of the lost “ Terje Viken,” will probably play an 
important part. 

* * + 


Zinc Smelting 


Changes in the geographical balance of metal smelting 
facilities, due to the temporary occupation of important refining 
centres by enemy forces, coupled with a record wartime Allied 

(Continued on page 283) 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 


SPECIAL ANNUITY PLANS 
Write for particulars to H. O. Leach (General Manager for British Isles) 
141 SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1 































What about buying the 
house you are renting? 


Your Landlord may be willing to sell 
you the house in which you live. 
Consider the advantages. You know the 
house. You avoid the worry of house 
hunting, and the expense of moving. 





The price to a tenant purchaser may be 
a favourable one. Talk the matter 
over with your Landlord ¢. . Ask for 
our special “SITTING TENANTS” 
leaflet... We are very willing to 
help you. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 






HEAD OFFICE : 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W. 
Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, E. 
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To MEMBERS of the 
Scottish Widows’ 
Fund 


Your “S.W.F.” life assurance must be 
a great comfort to your mind in these 
uncertain days but you are perhaps sorry 
you did not take a larger policy. 











You can still do something about this. 
Just ask us, or your agent, whether it 
is possible to have the present amount 
of your assurance extended. 







Write to your agent 
or to the Secretary, 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square 
Edinburgh, 2 
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Attractive Terms for 


IMMEDIATE 
ANNUITIES 


A dveategeves rates are available for Im- 
mediate Annuities payable either half-yearly, 
quarterly, or monthly. 


Aanuities on special terms are quoted when 
purchased for groups of lives. 

A sengemian of a particularly favourable 
nature can be made for firms who, at the 
moment, are paying pensions themselves to 
retired employees. 


Particulars may be obtained on application to: 


LEGALsGENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD 


Established 1836 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 





——WHAT WILL BE——. 
YOUR INCOME 


WHEN YOU RETIRE? 


You may receive a Pension under 
the National Scheme. 


You may receive a Pension from 
your employers. 


BUT will your pension be suffi- 
cient for your needs ? 
Why not secure an additional yearly in- 
come of £100, £200, £300 when you retire 


by means of a Prudential Endowment 
Assurance Policy ? 





To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LID. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.! 
Please let me know the yearly cost 
of securing £...... a year at age...... 


NAME «DATE OF BIRTH 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 

ADDRESS 
E.C. 25.8,45 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
Le 


W. J. BUSH AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


TRADING WELL MAINTAINED 
IMPORTANT WAR ACTIVITIES 
DR. P. C. C. ISHERWOOD’S SPEECH 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of W. J. Bush and Co., Ltd., was held, on the 
15th instant, at the Abercorn Rooms, Great 
Eastern Hotel, London, E.C., Dr. P. C. C. 
Isherwood, O.B.E., Ph.D., F.R.I.C. (chair- 
man and managing director), presiding. 

The Secretary, Mr. D. E. Arnold, F.C.LS., 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, subject 
to your approval, I propose to take the dir- 
ectors’ report and statement of account for 
the year ended December 31, 1944, as read. 
(Agreed.) ae : 

In spite of the limited supplies of raw 
materials and the many restrictive measures 
which have been essential for the successful 
prosecution of the war, the trading figures 
have been more than maintained and your 
directors consider that the results for the year 
under review—the fifth year of the war—are 
satisfactory. 

EXPORT PROSPECTS 


Although so many of our former export 
markets have been denied to us by reason of 
enemy activity, there has been a ready accept- 
ance of the company’s products wherever 
trading has been possible. We now look for- 
ward to the time when it will be possible for 
us to resume business in those territories 
which have been closed to us as a result of 
the upheaval in Europe and Asia. Our ex- 
port trade, particularly in the times which 
lie ahead, should be regarded as a national 
asset and your board is fully determined to 
do everything possible to increase it. ’ 

Now that complete defeat of the enemy in 
Europe has been achieved and with the ap- 
parently imminent defeat of Japan, there is 
no longer the same need for secrecy. I can 
therefore report that the company has been 
engaged in the manufacture of a number of 
products essential to the war effort. These 
comprise chemicals used in the aircraft in- 
dustry and chemical defence. We also manu- 
facture synthetic insecticides, antiseptics and 
a long range of synthetic drugs. Needless to 
say, Our production of fruit juices, both of 
natural strength and concentrated, owing to 
their vitamin C content, have been produced 
In increasing quantities. 

_Our old-established essence business con- 
tinues to expand, but there is one aspect of 
it, viz., the high duty on alcohol, to which I 
would like briefly to refer. During the war 
the duty on potable alcohol has been raised 
from 74s. to 159s. per proof gallon. While 
this may or may not be justified when alcohol 
is used for beverage purposes, in essence 
manufacture it is merely a solvent, and 
in the interests of the flavouring essence trade 
it is earnestly to be hoped that some amelio- 
ration in this high rate of duty will commend 
itself to the Government. 

PENSION FUND 

You will notice that we have set aside 
to the pension fund a further sum of £30,000, 
making, with the £20,000 voted last year, a 
total of £50,000. Your directors have been 
considering the details of a pension scheme 
which takes into account the Government 
White Paper of September, 1944, on social 
insurance. Whether this White Paper repre- 
Sents the views of the new Government it is 
too early to say. Therefore it may be advis- 
able to wait a little longer in order to avail 
ourselves of any pronouncement which the 
new Minister may make on this important 
matter. As heretofore, pensions are being 
awarded on a generous scale on a non-con- 
tributory basis, and in your board’s view the 
und referred to above represents a satisfac- 
tory insurance in the meantime. 


Now that the war in Europe is over and 
with the prospect of early cessation of hos- 
tilities in the Far East, we look forward with 
pleasure to welcoming back those many 
members of our staff who joined the Armed 
Forces. Some have already returned, and I 
t you will wish particularly to join me 
in welcoming Mr. E. L. Bush, who, after six 
years’ absence on military duty, is with us 
to-day. 


CONTINUED SUCCESS OF OVERSEAS 
COMPANIES 


I am pleased to report that all our branches 

and affiliated ie overseas have, in 
spite of many difficulties, had a successful 
year. 
In conclusion, I would like to put on re- 
cord the appreciation of the board for the 
loyal and enthusiastic efforts of the whole of 
the staff, not only in the year under review 
but during the whole period of hostilities. 
Only those who have been in close contact 
with them can appreciate the ready response 
to any request for additional effort, frequently 
accentuated owing to the absence of so many 
on military and other national service. 

The chairman moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

Mr. H. Brinsley Bush (managing direc- 
tor) seconded the resolution and it was car- 
ried unanimously. 

The proposed final dividend of 6 per cent., 

ing 10 per cent. for the year, was ap- 
— the retiring directors, the Kt. Hon. 

d Hayter, Mr. E. L. Bush and Mr. R. R. 
Webb, were re-elected, and the auditors, 
Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe and 
Co., were reappointed. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr. T. E. Binsted proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff 
and congratulated them on the excellent re- 
port submitted. He also extended a welcome, 
on behalf of the shareholders, to Mr. Eric L. 
Bush on his return from military duties. 

Mr. W. H. Higgins seconded the vote and 
it was cordially approved. 

The Chairman briefly acknowledged the 
compliment and paid a tribute to the work of 
the staff not only in the various branches, 
but also in the affiliated companies overseas. 

Mr. W. B. Kelly expressed thanks on be- 
half of the staff, and the proceedings then ter- 
minated. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, 
LIMITED 


MR. ARTHUR E. HADLEY’S 
STATEMENT 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Rhodesia Railways, Limited, was 
held, on the 2oth instant, at Englemere Hill, 
Ascot, Berkshire, Mr Arthur E. Hadley, 
C.B.E. (chairman of the company), presiding. 

The following is the statement by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts and was taken as read: 

The balance sheet has been prepared this 

ear in a different form by grouping various 

items of the same character together under 
separate heads, adjusting the figures to the 
nearest £ and incorporating the compara- 
tive figures of the previous year. 

These alterations, which I think it will 
be agreed simplify a study of the accounts, 
have been made as the result of discussions 
with the auditors and are on the lines now 
adopted by many companies in accordance 
with the recommendations of the {nstitute 
of Chartered Accountants. 
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The gross revenue of £6,561,043 for 1943- 
44 was £319,675, or §.1 per cent. higher than 

t of the previous year, but as working 
expenditure increased by £411,057, net earn- 
ings were lower by £91,382 at £2,532,090. 

The increase in working expenditure of 
£411,057, or 11.4 per cent., was partly due 
to the increase in traffic, the tonnage handled 
being 4.1 per cent. higher than that of the 
previous year, itself a record for the system 
up to that time, and partly to the general 
rise in cost of labour and materials. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


After adding to this operating profit of 
£2,532,090 the various amounts credited in 
the net revenue account, including invest- 
ment income of £270,016 and a sum of 
£94,650 provided for taxation in the previous 
year and no longer required, there was a 
total amount of £3,097,549 to meet debenture 
stock interest £874,355, debenture stock 
redemption £226,347, excess profits tax 
£61,518, and income-tax in the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions £1,446,304, 
leaving a profit of £489,025, as compared 
with £555,604 in 1942-43. 

Of this profit £364,025 is transferred to 
the rates stabilisation account, making it up 
to £2,307,454 at September 30, 1944, while 

125,000 is placed to the dividend account 
and enables the directors to recommend to 
members the payment of a dividend of that 
eS ge less income-tax at §s 4.5437d in 

e 

The estimated gross revenue for the first 
eight months of the current financial year, 
that is to May 31, 1945, is £279,739 lower 
than in the previous year, largely due to a fall 
in general goods traffic, while working expen- 
diture, on account of heavy maintenance 
work and the rise in the cost of labour and 
materials, is higher by £158,987. 

The company again puts on record its 
appreciation of the services 1endered by the 
general manager and all ranks of employees. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


KONONGO GOLD MINES 
IMPROVED REVENUE 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of 
Konongo Gold Mines, Limited, was held, 
on the 17th instant, in London. Mr Robert 
Annan, M.Inst.M.M. (chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
accounts : — 

The profit and loss account shows an in- 
crease in operating expenditure due to a 
further rise in costs and to the higher ton- 
nage treated, offset in part by the lower ex- 
penditure on development. Contribution to 
maintenance of mines closed down covers a 
full year and is higher than the previous 
year’s figure on this account. 

Revenue is higher owing to the increased 
yield of bullion and the resultant operating 
profit at £124,507 is £1,098 higher than in 
the previous year. 

After providing for depreciation on the 
usual scale and for directors’ additional 
remuneration, there remains with the balance 
brought forward of £12,958 an available 
balance of £113,033, as against £34,245 in 
the previous year. After transferring £30,000 
to reserve, your directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of ro per cent. and a 
cash bonus of § per cent., both less tax at 7s, 
absorbing £60,378, and leaving £22,655 to be 
carried forward. 

Development continues to be restricted and 
remains considerably below the amount re- 
quired to maintain ore reserves under normal 
operating conditions. By confining develop- 
ment to the more productive areas it has been 
possible to limit the decline in developed 
ore reserves which, at 338,906 tons, averaging 
12.65 dwt. per ton, show a decrease of only 
24,042 tons with a slight increase in value. 

Tonnage treated at 126,777 tons shows an 
increase of 4,342 tons and gold output of 
48,082 ounces was 2,167 ounces higher than 
last year. 

The report was adopted. 
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A. C. COSSOR 


CONTRIBUTION TO 
RADIOLOCATION 


The seventh ordinary general meeting of 
A. C. Cossor, Limited, was held, on the 22nd 
inst., in London. ; 

Mr T. A. Macauley (the chairman) said 
that the profit of the parent Company 
amounted to £134,430, a net improvement 
of £31,824. After bringing in the net profit 
and the dividend from Sterling Cables Com- 
pany, Limited, for the three years ended 
March 31, 1945, there was an available sum 
of £288,825. The total dividend and bonus 
on the ordinary shares of 12} per cent free 
of income tax was, of course, equivalent to 
a gross dividend of 25 per cent. The liquid 
position had been strengthened. 


RADIOLOCATION DEVELOPMENTS 


With regard to the great contribution made 
by the company to the long struggle recently 
ended, he said with pride that in the field of 
receiving equipment for radiolocation they 
were the first commercial organisation in the 
country, and, indeed, the world, to be called 
upon when an anxious Government was 
seeking the best means of preparing defences. 

They had produced the forerunner to the 

invisible radio detector, which had eventually 
frustrated the Nazis in their attacks on this 
country. Knowing that at that time they 
were the only source of supply, they had 
spared neither men, materials nor machines 
in the dark times of 1939/40. Many hun- 
dreds of mighty receivers, each the size of a 
caravan, had gone out to form a chain 
defence around these islands, and, as new 
‘designs were conceived, often in the face of 
dire need, that chain was kept at least one 
stage ahead of the enemy’s attempts to 
neutralise it. One of the great difficulties in 
those days was lack of personnel in the 
forces, and they had overcome that by the 
company’s engineers voluntarily going into 
the field—after a long day’s work—and 
operating the equipments, training the men 
and servicing, many times under bombard- 
ment by the enemy, 

When the time came for the offensive, the 
vagaries of European weather seemed likely 
to force our offensive operations almost to a 
halt, and our scientists and engineers then set 
to work on that new obstacle. Radiolocation 
then had to take the air and a new scientific 
device called “ Gee ” was developed in record 
time, and soon many thousands were in 
course of production. It had been described 
by a high Air Force official as “ the backbone 
of Bomber Command.” The weather had 
been beaten, targets bombed from 10/toths 
cloud, and the bombers had returned to base 
with almost unbelievable reduction in losses. 

Their more prosaic radio communications 
equipment, transmitters and receivers, had 
gone through the whole campaign from El 
Alamein to Berlin. How many airmen had 
been saved by radio from death in the sea 
they would never know, but the company 
had made and delivered tens of thousands of 
“Dinghy” wireless transmitters. Russia, 
too, had had her contribution of Cossor 
apparatus. 


PEACETIME APPLICATION 


The peacetime application of radiolocation 
after their lo experience in research, 
development and manufacture, opened new 
avenues of expansion in which the possibili- 
ties were great, more especially in aviation 
and shipping. The future of their cable 
interests was very promising. 

With regard to the statements which had 
recently appeared in the Press indicating that 
he was expected to disclose the position in 
regard to their negotiations with certain 
United States interests, he had made a state- 
ment to the Press on June 22nd and had 
nothing to add to that statement. 

Before concluding, he would like to thank 
all grades of the organisation for the way in 
which they had carried out their duties in 
most trying and often dangerous circum- 
stances. The report was adopted. 


SILVER LINE, LIMITED 


FINE WAR RECORD 


The roth ordinary general meeting of the 
Silver Line, Limited, was held on the 16th 
instant in London. ‘ 

Mr H. P. Hamp, deputy-chairman, presided 
in the absence through illness of the chair- 
man, Mr Stanley M. Thompson, and in the 
course of his speech said: 

At the commencement of the war the com- 
pany owned 18 vessels aggregating 164,162 
tons dead-weight, but at the conclusion of 
the war in Europe the original fleet had 
dwindled to seven vessels with an aggregate 
of only 65,079 tons dead-weight. These 
figures represent a loss of approximately 60 
per cent. in terms of both numbers of ships 
and tonnage. Casualties in personnel were 
also severe; 106 of our European and 98 
of our Chinese personnel lost their lives as 
a direct result of the sinking of ships, and 
one ship’s company was taken prisoner. 
Our sea-going personnel acquitted themselves 
with great credit, and 23 awards in recogni- 
tion of bravery and gallantry have been made. 
The devotion to duty shown by our officers 
and men under the most trying conditions 
has set an example which will not soon be 
forgotten and is a pattern of the courage and 
fortitude with which we must all face the 
problems of peace as well as the dangers of 
war. Our merchant fleet has indeed earned 
the right to be called the “ Merchant Navy.” 


A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


The problem of replacement of tonnage 
is a very serious one, for in addition to re- 
placing losses due to enemy action we have 
to bear in mind the necessity for replacing 
the existing tonnage at the end of its econo- 
mic life. The gap between the cost of re- 
placement and available resources is con- 
siderable, and this is the answer to those who 
would attach undue significance to the 
“ Break-up value” of the company’s shares. 
We do not propose to break up. On the con- 
trary, we propose to go forward as a con- 
tinuing cargo liner company and to overcome 
to the best of our ability the difficulties that 
stand in the way of an adequate replacement 
programme. 

In wishing the new Government well in its 
endeavours to restore the British Mercantile 
Marine to its rightful place in the shipping 
world, tribute must be paid to the late 
Government for its wisdom in helping to 
create the “United Maritime Authority,” 
which is designed to ensure an equitable and 
orderly control of international shipping dur- 
ing the transitional period from war to peace- 
time operation. 


POTENTIAL AMERICAN COMPETITION 


The company’s normal. commercial ser- 
vices are primarily concerned with the 
United States of America and we are, there- 
fore, particularly interested in the question 
of the potential competition from American 
lines in post-war years. It is as yet too early to 
try to assess the effect which the enormous 
preponderance of American war-built ton- 
nage will have upon world shipping in 
general and this company’s trades in par- 
ticular. It is satisfactory to note that in 
some responsible American quarters it is 
recognised that in the best interests of 
America herself this tonnage should not be 
used to deprive other older-established mer- 
cantile nations of their revenue from shipping 
services. 

I am confident that with will and co- 
operation on both sides the Atlantic a 
solution will be found that is satisfactory to 
both America and Britain. The high stan- 
dard of new American liner tonnage, how- 
ever, makes it imperative that this company 
be re-equipped as early as possible with 
similar high-class tonnage so that we may 
be in a sound competitive position. 

The report was adopted. : 
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CHARTERLAND AND 
GENERAL EXPLORATION 
AND FINANCE COMPANY 


Amalgamation with the Rhodesia C 
General Exploration and Finance Conn am 
Limited. is 

In a circular to members, dated August 17 

1945, the directors state :— , 

e Charterland and General Exploration 
and Finance Company, Limited, and The 
Rhodesia Copper and General Exploration 
and Finance Company, Limited, have for 
some years past carried on closely simila; 
businesses, largely under the same Manage- 
ment. The directors of the two companies 
are now of opinion that amalgamation would 
be of advantage to all concerned. 

At the extraordinary general meeting of the 
Charterland Company, to be held on Septem- 
ber 10, 1945, the directors will seek consent 
to an increase of the authorised capital from 
£400,000 to £625,000, and contingent there- 
on, confirmation of the offer made to the 
members of the Rhodesia Company. If these 
resolutions are passed, the acceptance of the 
offer by the members of the Rhodesia Com- 
pany will be recommended at the extraordin- 
ary general meeting of that company to be 
held on September 17, 1945. 

A statement appearing in the circular, 
which has been examined and approved by 
the company’s auditors, shows that the value 
of the ordinary units of stock and shares of 
the Charterland Company on the basis of the 
underlying net assets at May 31, 1945, is 
equal to 7s §3d per ordinary unit of stock 
or share of §s fully paid. 

A statement prepared on the same basis, 
and approved by the company’s auditors, 
shows that the value of the units of stock 
or shares of the Rhodesia Company, is equal 
to 38. 11d. per unit of stock or share of 3, 
fully paid, 

On the basis of these figures the 
Charterland Company has offered w 
acquire the whole of the net assets 
of the Rhodesia Company for 805,184 
units of ordinary stock of the Char- 
terland Company, ranking pari passu in all 
respects with the existing units of ordinary 
stock and shares. As the issued capital of 
the Rhodesia Company amounts to £241,555 
48. in 1,610,368 units of stock and shares of 
3s. each the members of that company 
would receive one unit of ordinary stock 
in the Charterland Company in exchange 
for every two units of stock or shares of 
the Rhodesia Company which they hold. 

So far as the Charterland Company is 
concerned, the proposals would very materi- 
ally strengthen its financial position and re- 
serves, and with regard to the Rhodesia 
Company its members would derive con- 
siderable advartages from becoming mem- 
bers of a company having proportionately 
far greater reserves and commanding a freer 
and improved market quotation. In addition 
it is probable that there are greater latent 
possibilities in the unquoted investments of 
the Charterland Company than in those of 
the Rhodesia Company. 


GLOBE TELEGRAPH AND 
TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


_ The seventy-second ordinary general mect- 
ing of this company was held on July 31st 
in London, Mr F. Alexander Johnston (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chaif- 
man’s statement which was circulated with 
the report: After payment of the same divi- 
dend as last year, we have been able to catty 
forward to the next account a sum 
£142,143 against £134,812 brought in. 

The natural relief which we all feel at the 
termination of the European War must not 
blunt our minds to the difficulties which le 
head of us. 

As I remarked last year to you, this com- 
pany may, I venture to think, cont 
its individual interests under the vey 
abnormal circumstances with no unreasonable 
composure. 

The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH TIMKEN, | IMITED 
VITAL NATURE OF BEARINGS 


Mr Michael Dewar, the chairman, at the 
annual general meeting of British Timken, 
Limited, said: Our net profit amounts to 
£52,624, compared with £60,866 for 1943. 
Our profits during the war have been 
achieved on a turnover very much greater 
than in pre-war years, with a very small 
profit margin, on which any variations in 
volume of work, cost of raw material or 
cost of labour is bound to have a greater 
effect than in pre-war years. 


I can now give you more details of your 
company’s war contribution. The most satis- 
factory bearing produced for variable-pitch 
arscrews has been that designed and pro- 
duced by your company—and copied by the 


enemy. Every British-built tank runs on 
Timken bearings, with the exception of one 
on plain bearings; gun carriages, universal 
Catfiers, armoured cars, amphibious vehicles, 
engines, bomb-door operating geass, all kinds 
of work for high-speed motor gunboats, 
naval landing craft and so on are included 
in the list. 

For factory equipment, we have made very 
large machine tool bearings up to 6 ft. in 
diameter, and practically all modern machine 
tool manufacturers are now conversant with 
the advantages of your company’s bearings. 
_ Two special applications of Timken bear- 
ings are of interest ; one is a 20-inch bearing 
for radio-location sets, and the other is for 
the enormous drums on which were wound 
the cross-Channel petrol pipes. 

_ You will notice from this that it is quite 
impossible to manufacture any war machine 
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without the use of anti-friction bearings. I, 
therefore, suggest that probably the simplest 
way to control the armament industry in 
Germany would be to prohibit the manu- 
facture in that country of anti-friction bear- 
ings, and to insist on their importation. 
Before the war, Germany employed some 
20,000 people in this industry, and at the 
peak of their production during the war 
reached 55,000. This method of control, 
therefore, would not mean the unemployment 
of large numbers of people in Germany itself, 
and consequent difficulty in finding other re- 
construction work for them 

Everyone is aware of the vital need of this 
country for exports. It is therefore regret- 
table that, owing to our inability to obtain 
the necessary labour, bearings are having to 
be imported into this country from America 
and Sweden. 
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demand for non-ferrous metals, may give rise to some difficulty 
in the future. For copper and lead, refining capacity in safe areas 
has been large enough throughout to cope with the bulk of war- 
time needs. But nearly two-fifths of the world’s supply of zinc 
was smelted on the Continent of Europe, though Europe con- 
tributed only about one-quarter to the world’s zinc ore produc- 
tion. The mines of Belgium, for example, supplied 5,000 metric 
tons of zinc ore (metal content), yet the annual output of refined 
zinc in that country was no less than 250,000 tons. Thus the 
German occupation of the Low Countries necessitated a large 
extension of zinc refining capacity overseas. In the United States, 
capacity increased from 754,000 short tons in the summer of 1940 
to 1,091,000 short tons at the end of 1943. Even after a rationali- 
sation programme the reduced potential output was still 1,033,000 
short tons at the end of 1944. 


Although some of the zinc smelters of Western Germany have 
been partially destroyed, most of the Belgian furnaces have sur- 
vived without serious damage, and if the Belgian industry is to 
be restored to its pre-war position, these will soon be requiring 
large quantities of imported ore. Continued full employment of 
American smelters may thus lead, on the one hand, to a com- 
petitive increase in the price of the ore; on the other hand, 
American zinc consumption, which was 607,000 short tons in 


1939, may not exceed 750,000 tons a year in the immediate future, 
and any considerable export surplus will have the effect of de- 
pressing international zinc prices. ' 

* 


The war has dislocated tin smelting, toc. The smelters at 
Singapore and Penang in the Straits Settlements, and at Banka 
in the Netherlands East Indies, at one time responsible for more 
than half the world’s output of refined tin, were damaged during 
the Allied retreat in early 1942, and although plans have been 
made for their restoration, it will be some time before these can 
be fully carried out. In the meantime, much-needed tin ore from 
the Far East can be handled in the United Kingdom itself (with 
a smelting capacity of over 50,000 tons a year), and in Holland 
and Belgium, whose plant has suffered but slight damage, and can 
in a short time undertake an output rising to 40,000 tons a year. 
The United States has had in operation since 1942 a large 
smelter at Texas City, with an annual capacity of about §5,000 
tons, although, owing to lack of ore, this has not been used to the 
full. The Belgian Congo, again, has a tin smelting capacity of 
10,000 tons, while additional, though smaller, facilities are avail- 
able in other countries, including Australia and China. 

Total smelting capacity of zinc and tin, in sum, will be in 
excess of the demand for these metals. In other words, there will 
be a problem of excess capacity. 
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INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


Security Indices Yield 
Total SAM ORR So Bree Eee 
1945 Bargains | Day | ; | 
| inS.E. | 1944 | 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Old | Ord. 
shares* Int.t Consols | Shares 
ae | | : gee 
Ang. 16... a) 5,273 | (a) or ae (a) 
Ce or 6989 5,014 | 112-1 | 136°5 | 2-88 3°85 
» 20....| 7913 | $752 | 124 136-5 | 2-88 3-84 
». Beate 6,095 | 5373 | 112-7 136-5 | = 2°87 3-83 
i OM casts 6,185 5,715 1126 | 1365 | 2°87 3°83 


* July 1, 1935—100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118 -5 (April 30); 
lowest, 107-9 (Aug. 1). 20 Fixed Int., 1945; highest, 137-9 (April 26); lowest, 156-2 
(Aug. 1). (a) Market Closed, V.J.(1) Day. 


New York 
(WEEKLY INpDIceEs) (1935-39=100 
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Aug. | Aug. Aug. 








eae. Sr 1, 8, 17, 

or ie 1945 | 1945 1945 

24 27 
354 Industrials ...... ; 123-1 +1174 116-6 | 11855 
> ype rte 6-1 | 149-7 | 135-7 132 | 129°3 
28 Utilities... 1°27" ° 11: 93-2  109-0c | 1076 | 107-1 107-4 
402 Stocks ...... ond 3 | 72 | 1262 117-5 
ao 106-7 122 | 162 115 


Av.tyteld GF. cic 463 | 4-07 4°28 


(c) July 11. 


+t 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 


Daity INDEx oF 50 CoMMON STOCKS 











(1925 = 100) 
1945 | Average | Transactions 1945 Average | Transactions 

BOERS ii cs 142- ,460, meg a 63% 141-0 70,000 

ip: Dv cue wee 142-5 1,690,000 | , 14...... 141-9 (910,000 
i eees te ese Closed Closed eee ere Closed V.J.1 Day 
| IO ae amas ec Closed V.J.2 Day 
ea chdciennsshisdie hhealigtliasdiatadaibiadiion- 
1945: High, 147-3 (June 25). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
August 25, 1945 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
Ti, IN UIE igo og b oon s cciageesienness 1,534,000 1,500,000 50,000 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 285. 
Including — 

; dat Conversions onversions 
1945 = ; 7 - cpsobeebehs ba: os @ BEM igo cvede Shs dvs 959,248,034 873,468,990 
BOE ings cdeideRed ches ch cas edaveseteedsecenvare fees 1,069,427,537 1,055,701,490 

Destination* Nature of! Borrowing* 
Yeart Brit. Emp. Foreign 
(to date) U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pret. Ord. 
£ £ £ £ a £ 
1945 .. 856,772,375 15,556,162 1,140,453 835,483,579 5,541,768 32,443,645 


1944 .. 1,053,298,835 2,147,721 254,934  1,050,548,312 2,332,789 2,820,389 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to August 15, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 
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Close Close | Close Close Clos Close 
Aug. Aug. | 3, Commerciai Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
1 Railroads. 14 21 and industria. 14 21 | 1 21 
Atlantic Coast... 64) 59 | Am Smelting... 47§ 474 | Int. Paper...... a7; 78 
Can, Pacihe .... 15$ 144 | Am. Viscose ..,. 53) 53) Liggett Myers... %4) ‘4 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. ... 49 47} | Anaconda...... 51j olf = Nat. Distillers... 41) 394 
N.Y. Central.... 243 238 | Betb. Steet ..... 77 763 Nat. Stee!...... T1104 
Pennsylvania ... st | Briggs Mfg...... 42} 41} Phelps: Dodge... 20 «54 
Southern,...... 424 <0} Celanese ot Amer 5U$ 48 | Proct. Gamble .. 58 BE 
| Clrysier....,... 1114 ut — nee ‘ >) a 
2. Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag... 52{ 6 Shell Union..... } 4 
Amer. Tel....... 179} 1784 | Eastman Kodak. 174) 176 = Std. Ol N.J..... 59) 565 
Int. Telephone... 25§ 24% Gen. Electric.... 43§ 44) 20th Cen. Fox... 21g 
Pacific Light .... 51 50} Gen. Motors.... 67% ¢6$ United Drug.... a 
People’sGas.... 85$ 834 | [aland Steel.... 89) “1h U.S. Steel...... 675 €5 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 304 Int. Harvester... 85f *3) West’house BR... 328 33 
W Union Tel... 464 44) | Inter. Nickel.... 32) 51 | Woolworth..... 45 84% 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Fears that the beginning of the monthly 
making-up operations, combined with a heavy call by the Treasury 
for new money on TDR’s, would produce real stringency in the market 
this week have so far proved to be unfounded. The fresh issue of 
TDR’s was again fixed at £110 million, but nominal maturities at 
£80 million were £10 million less and actual maturities some {11 to £12 
million less than in the previous week. Treasury bill issues and pay- 
ments were again nominally balanced, so that the total net transfer 
to the Treasury was £40 million, the highest since early July. More- 
over, non-market participation at the Treasury bill tender was sharply 
reduced, and the syndicate secured roughly {52 million of bills, some 
£9 million more than in the previous week. Owing to the incidence 
of the Whitsun holidays, there were no Treasury bill maturities on 
Monday and Tuesday. 

Despite these sources of pressure, the discount market has avoided 
recourse to the special buyer. Money at times has been fairly tight, 
but several banks have been moderate buyers of bills and calling for 
make-up purposes seems to have been on a smaller scale than usual. 
The market has been aided, too, by the fact that it is now emerging 
from the period in which its bill maturities were reduced to very 
small proportions by reason of the heavy sales to the special buyer 
in the last week of June. 

Finally, the Bank return suggests that the make-up and the absence 
of bill maturities on Tuesday and Wednesday may have led to a post- 
ponement of payments for TDR’s and thus forced a momentary 
reliance by the Treasury on ways and means. Government securities 
have risen by nearly {11 million, and the total security portfolio now 
stands almost £23 million above its level of a fortnight ago, although in 
the meantime there has been a net expansion of less than {2 million 
in the note circulation. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between August 
15th and August 22nd :-— 


Bank rate, 2°, (changed from 3% October, 26, 1939). 
davs, 14% ; 3 months, 14,°%; 4 months, 14-14%; 
Bills: 2 months, 1-14,°,; 3 months, 1-14°. Day-to-day money, 1-14%. Short, Loans, 
1-1}°,. Bank deposit rates, 4°. Discount deposit at call, 4°, ; at notice, }°,. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged 
between Angust 15th and August 22nd. (Figures in brackets are par on exchange). 


Discount rates: Bank Bill's 60 
6 months, 14-1)°%. Treasury 


United States. $ (4-S%j) 4-02)-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. $ (¥-86%) 
4-43-47 mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Vrancs (25-22}) 17-30-40. rench 
Empire. Francs 199]-200). Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. 


pi 
Dutch West indies. 


Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100 -20; 
mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $40-2-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 
84-56% cr. (buving) Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44-00. 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


. Market Rates —The tollowing rates remained unchanged between August 15th and 
August 22ad. 

Egypt. Piastres (97§) 972-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174§-184d. Belgian 
Congo. Francs 176}-}. China. National $3-34. Wan. Ri. 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York Aug Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Aug. | Aug. 
on 15 16 17 18 20° or | on 
} 
Cables :— | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Londoe . visss. | 4023§ 4028 § 4028 ais | 40235 
Montreal. ..... | 90-680 90-500 90-500 90-375 90-375 
yo. re | 23-50 23-50 23 -50 23 -50 23 -50 
Buenos Airest. Market | Market | 24-95° | 25-04 | 25-04 24 -96 24-99 
Rio de Janeiro. Closed Closed | 5-25 5-25 | 5-25 | 6-25 | 5-25 
SAGs 55s 'scs (a) (d) / 405 | 405 4-06 406 4-05 
Barcelona ..... 9:20 | 9-20 9:20 9:20 | 9-20 
Stockholm .... 23-85 | 23-85 23-85 24-93 | 24-95 
(a) V.J. Day. (6) V.J.1 Day. + Free Rate, § Basic. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The “ Economist!” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 
the index (1935=100) during the week ended August 21st. The 


—— was 140.0 raw materials 200.6, and the complete index 
167.6. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the Bank 
will be closed from 29th August to 11th September, both 
By Order of the Boar seem aE 


R. L. HIRD, 
26. Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 21st see ee mn, 
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Non-Ferrous Metal Consumption.—In June last the Ministry o 
Supply issued detailed figures of consumption in the United Kingdom 
during the war of copper, zinc, lead, tin, nickel, cadmium antimony 
cobalt and manganes@—the metals within the scope of the Non-Ferroy; 
Metals Control. The figures were given up to the first quarter of 1945 
Those for the second quarter have now been released. They are given 
below together with those for 1944 and the first quarter of 1945. 


CONSUMPTION OF VIRGIN METAL 


(tons) 

Year, | First Quarter, | Second Quar 

1944 1945 Pans 
ETRE OE EEE 348,139 81,103 72,37 
aaa GEM vd beled SCR 2 dd bs cones | 184,241 45,411 43,109 
es tchaelisinalkehsnath + °o08s | 205,385 51,517 55.265 
eee et aetesedeuhs 18,435 3,949 4.067 
MUNOMN S21. 0e occ ciccesssaccces 12420 2,431 2214 
CN ss a veiWoales soe 00d 377 114 121 
DON Sines dscavandvcesssed 4,772 1,265 1,348 
i a ali | 787 ' 195 168 
Manganese metal.............00. 861 144 134 


The reduced consumption in the first half of 1945 compared with 
the 1944 level is due to the reduced output of munitions. 


Government Factories—The Board of Trade has published a 
further list of Government factories allocated for civilian industry ; it 
comprises twenty factories with a total area of about 44 million square 
feet, and they have been allocated to a wide variety of induutries. So 
far, 74 factories—a total area of some 20 million square feet——haye 
been allocated, representing employment for about 200,000 workers, 
Another list is expected in the near future. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 


(July, 1914=100) 

















7 — nn 
First Day ot |g | Fuel and) Other All 
Month | Food Rent Clothing Light een Shee 
Weights: 7} Si ok ae 1 ; 1 
Sept., 1939.....ceeecee. | 138 162 208 a | «(1m | os 
1941 (annual aver.)...... | 166 164 380-385 228) «6©|— 230 199 
Pee ae pee 160 | «4164 «| 395-400) 240 | 265 200 
UR gh Si Sosa) 1 Oe ea ae oe 198 
1944 eeeeee | 168 | 64 HS 2568 | 
June 1944..........00.. | 168 | 166 | 345 | 253 | 292 | 20 
SSRs tape | 169 | 164 | 345 | 253 291 201 
Mee on. | 10 | wet lO 291 20? 
j } i | 
June 1945...........62. | 170 | 166 | 345-350} 275 291 | (2M 
ci cates woes | 176 | 166) | 345-350, 275 ) an 
FUE as Rese cdcaset oe | 172, | one eee ioe an 1. oe 
Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Ld PI RE Bea are i e 
‘ Persons 
Wholly Temporarily | Normally | Total 
Unemployed | Stopped in Casual | 
| Employment — 
April 16, 1945 
429 752 | 52,489 
9 — | 9,909 
254 | 62 | 19,475 
4 pi 8.604 
-— i: meh d|lC 
i 
edebuslidcbenasas 388 | 727 | 64,818 
Oi cs tone an vbens she 1 | 1 | 8,105 
aibcdenexiuan 491 15 33,463 
7 18 2 7,082 
fis ey 
898 745 115,468 
| 
seria peeeeet tars cari tina iamscemmartte a TTI 
“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 
gE | 
Mar. Aug. Aug. July =| Aug. 
| 8. oe 15, 3 6| «(s 
| i937" | 1939 | 1944 1945 | 145 
Cereals and Meat....... 108-4 «(108-5 
Other Foods ........... 107.3 | rs 
MIN <i kasceceopeses 105-2 (1051 
Minerals .........00000. 154-3 | SAS 
Misce! teers onere 129-8 | 129°8 





1913100... 2... ce ceees 


joebar | 1 
120 -1 ae 
165 °3 | 165°3 


2 ae Se 
* Highes' tevel reached during 1932-37 recovery 
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THE ECONOMIST, August 25, 1945 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 18, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was £46,528,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £129,152,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £160,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of £3,457, 334 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
/1,066,549,000 against £1,244,759,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- | ‘ : 
Revenue mate, — April Week | Week 
1945-46 ended ended 
© so Au Au 
Ane. Aug. * 1. : a 
9, 18, , > 
1944 1945 1944 1945 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ....- 1550000 310,967 335,543 20,486 18,265 
Gdbee 5 sies cas 80,000 8670 9,191 210 170 


Fstateete , Duties 115,000 43,272 44,124 2,235 1,661 


SiagiOEs .. 2000's 0s 19,000 4,222, 17,624 ... 633 
NGM. oc stess 10,858 11,568 514 =610 
Bie. 5 osvene 500,000 181,610 


, 143,491 10.774 7,730 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 110 106 Whe Av 


Total Inland Rev. 2065000 559,689 551,647 34,229 29,069 


CustOms..csscees 589,000 215,705 211,372 10,982 9,503 


Bade. c004.0 60a 541,000 186,400 194,595 3,800 2,695 
lotal Customs & 

Excise .....¢0% 1130000 402,105 405,767 15,882 12,198 
Motor Duties 30,000 3,674 8681 ... 133 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts) ...... ee a 350} ... 350 
Wireless Licences 4,850 1,090 1,150 “ae 
Crown Lands.... 1,000 350 390 
Keeeipts from Sun- 

dry Loans..... 11,500 2,266 3,700... r 


23,000 29,690 34,003 3,858 4,778 


Misvell. Receipts. . 


lotal Ord. Rev... 3265000 998,864 1005688 51,969 46,528 








SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100 45,450 44,400. 2,250 2,250 


Wl co is cc cates 3379100 1044314 1050088 54,219 48,778 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


| Fsti- 

















Payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure | 19d dg RTD | ARF Week | Week 
| to ~ ended ended, 
i Aug Aug Aug. | Ang. 
ug. | Aug. | "19, | 28, 
| 1944 1945 1944 1945 
ORDINARY | | 
EXPENDITURE j | 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. .... | 465,000 165,577, 172,416 17,748 23,268 
Payments to N.! 
Wel... cae 11,000 2,881 2,852 ... no 
Other Cons. Fund) 
Services ....... ; $8,000 3,269 3,725 34) 34 
Total ney 0 0 004 dials 484,000 171,727 178,993 17,782 23,302 
Supply Services. . 5084817 2068416 1889787, 92,250 105850 
- eon | | 
OCOD Ss hs a bees 5568817 2240143 2068780 110032 129152 











j —_————— 


SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdeasting 114,100, 45,450 44,400 2,250 2,250 


BOM, ..cckgs cbc 5682917 2285595 2113180 112282 131402 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
Re excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
evenue, Such excess is now included as ordinary 
j2Penditure under “ Total Supply Services” imStead of 
ing shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duetion from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£260,733 to 2,600,916, the other operations 
lor the week (no longer shown separately) 
mereased the gross National Debt by 
£82,623,920 to £23,421 millions. : 


NET ISSUES ({ thousands) 
P.O. and POI. iis ods Sees baw iven Seas oo 8s 100 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 





_ Ways and 
eee Means | Trea- 
| Advances sury Total 
MO echt os _____| De | Float- 
Bank | Posits ing 
| Ten- 5 Public! of |? Debt 
ae ap Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
} i + land | 
a | 
ug. 19 11430 -0) Not availz 
1945 ailabie 
May 19 1480-0) | s = 
» 26 (1500-0 2173-4 558-2 | 10-2 | 2063-0 6304-9 
June 2 1520-0 Not available 
» 9 (1540-0 * sn 
» 16 1560-0) me a 
» 23 '1580-0 * e 
» 30 1600-0 2188-2 596-4] 36-5 ee -5| 6496 -7 
July 7 '1620-0 Not available 
» 14 1640-0 3 i 
» 21 1660-0 x 3 
» 28 1680-0 2509-6 510-5] ... [2132-5 6632+ 
Aug. 4 1690-0 Not available 
» ll 1690-0 a a 
18 1690-0 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
| Amount Average Cent. 
Re 8 i a Rate Allotted 
Tender | ot Allot- at 
Applied ,, ment Min. 
Offered = Allotted Rate 
Seal ss 
1944 ae 
Aug. 18 1100 200-9 1100 20 6-83 42 
1945 
May 18 130-0 218-0 130-0; 20 0-24 44 
» 25 130-0 222-7 > 130-00! 20 0-37 41 
June 1 130-0 244-4 130-:0 20 0-12 32 
ms 8 1300 238-7 130-0 20 0-04 32 
» 15 130-0 232-0 130-0) 20 0-39 39 
» 22; 130-0 | 222-7, 130-0 191168 | + 
» 29 130-0 | 222°5 | 1300; 20 0-78 | 48 
July 6 130-0! 2150/1300, 20 0-54 | 48 
» 13; 1300 | 230-7 | 130-0 1911-85 | 
» 20 130-0 229-1 130-0 19 11-99 38 
» 27 | 130-0 | 224-3 | 130-0 20 00-18 42 
Aug. 3 130-0 246-3 | 130-0 19 11-7 30 
» 10 130-0) 242-1) 130-0 19 11-85 33 
17) 130-0 227-0 130-0 20 0-12 40 


On August 17. applications at £99 14s. lld. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the following week, were accepted as to 
about 40 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at bigher prices were ae in full. Ap- 
plications at £8 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for August 24. For the week ended 
August 25 the banks wil! be asked tor Treasury deposits to 
the maximum amount of {110 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 





(g thousands) 

, 3% 3% |. 22% 
ae N.S.C. Defence | Savings War Bonds 
en Bonds | Bonds = (1954-6) 
1945 

June 12 3,694 | 1,889 7,939 | oes 
a a 4,348 | 1,698 | 5,259 16,561 
os 4,001 | 1,443 | 4,046 | 5,758 
july 3 3,883 1600 | 59,914 | 12,505 
» 10 7,812 | 10,484 
oa 8175 | 6581 
eee 6,092 5,529 
tae 4,775 5,977 
Aug. 7 3,679 6,342 
» 14 8,233 4,481 
a | 12/671 | 8,104 
i 
Totals 


to date _'1,420,316* | 835,278* |2,106 66118) 92,5191 _ 

~ © 299 weeks. + 242 weeks. t 10 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 

Interest tree ‘oans received by the Treasury up to 
August 2lst amounted to a total value of £71,896,920. 
Up to July 28 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount {247,970,000 bas been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices fine ounce 
have been 254d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of the silver remained at 44} cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. Rs, a. 
Aug. 16.......cccccccess 69 «8 121 8 
» iT > aoe 68 4 123. 1 
€ 67 9 122 6 
< No trading 123° 12 
‘ No trading 
63 4 121. 6 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 22, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


& 


£ , 

Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circin. ... 1325,635,861] Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 
partment .. 24,611,972 | Other Secs.... 
Silver Coin ... 


1338 366,242 
605,232 
13,426 

Amt. of Fid. 
ee 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 


1350,247,833 





1350,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f £ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 269,162,764 





eee 3,443,983 | Other Sees. : 
Public Deps.*. 9,761,473} Discounts and 
——- Advances... 5,179,258 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 10,843,782 
Bankers..... 227 067 010 eerste 
Other Accts... 55,484,039 16,023,040 
——_——_——— | Notes........ 24,611,972 
282,551,049 | Gold & Silver 
MMT a6é-0'6 511,729 
$10,309,505 310,309,505 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


1944 1945 





Aug. | Aug. Aug Aug. 
23 8 15 22 


Issue Dept. : 


Notes in circulation ..... 1144 -4 1323 -8 1327 -2. 1325 6 
Notes in banking depart- 

WNC. tae ans vac ie 55-8 26:4 23-0 24°6 
Government debt and { 

securities® ........... 1199 -3 1349 +3 1349-31349 -4 
Other securities......... 0-7 OF OF 06 
ae aks oa dik wees 0-2 0-2 0-2 0:2 
Valued al s. per fine oz. 168 42/3. 172/3\ 172/3 

Banking Dept. : 
Deposits : 

2 ES eee | 12-4 150 11-4 8 
NE ae dass hades on 178-4 203-1 210-7 227-1 
Spo uentesereceres 58-7 53°5 56-0 55:5 
jo 5S ee 249-5 271-6 278-1 292-3 

Securities : 
Government............ 190-6 246-6 258-6 269:°2 
Discounts, etc........... $3 23 £2 5 +2 
GE cvadeous ia oblast h<- 14:2, 13-7 11-6 10°8 
eens cethes evindbue 210-3 262-6 272-4 285-2 

Banking dept. res. ........ 57:2, 27-0 23°6 25 ‘l 

% % % % 
“ Proportion ”..........-+ } 22-9) 5 


9-9 8-4 8: 

* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,300 million to £1,350 
million on July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


Week Aggregate 
| Ended from Jan. 1 to 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
19, 18, 19, 18, 
1944 1945 1944 | 1945 








Working days:— | 6 a 194 191 

Birmingham.......| 1,388 896 59,411 56,839 
Bradford.......... | 11374 «1,192 58,935 58,917 
iiss chace. | "947 426 21,510 22,919 
Hull,....--02++.| 456 658 19,826 23,604 
3S “pleats cm ae 547 38,828 39,811 
Leicester..... Ci bo ae 644 26,959 28,825 
Liverpool ......... | 4651 3,557 168455 171,654 
Seacndantes Beet st | 3.016 2,410 111,421 112,546 
Newcastle........., 1,597 1,108 57,530 57,352 
Nottingham....... 387 355 | 13,720 | 15,679 
Gheffield.......... | 997 489 31,505 | 30,800 
Southampton...... co an 95| 5,171 6,325 
12 Towns......... | 16,163 12,377 613,271 625,271 
MR moe se: | 5.963 


| | 7,231 | 251,478 | 266,443 
| J 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
wt Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Barks 





Aug. “~~ Aug. | Aug. 
RESOURCES 17, 9, 17, 
Gold certifs. on hand and due 1944 1545 1945 1945 
from Treasury ........... 18,415 17,320 17,311 17,292 
OCR SUREVES n5n.ds 5 + seitne 19,102 17,980 17,979 17,969 
Total cash reserves......... 270 229 212 215 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...... 15,251, 21,877 21,909, 21,868 
Total loans and secs. ....... 15,296 22,279 22,266' 22,184 
Total resources ......e.000. 36,429 42,446 42,326 42,649 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn. ......... 19,440 23,340 23,473 23,555 
Excess mr, bank res. ......- 1,000 1,140 1,140 1,200 
Mr. bank res. dep. ......... 12,915 14,860 14,832 15,004 
Govt. deposits .....sceccsese 317 678 538 398 
Total deposits ............. 15,056 17,071, 16,958 17,045 
Total liabilities ............ 36,429) 42, 446 42,326 42,649 
ROGET VO FAUD... ..0cnccscccs 55 4% 144 5%, 44 -6% 44-°3% 
3ANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES | i 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,998 20,152 20,151 20,130 


Treasury & bank currency...' 4,109 4,198 4,197 4,200 
LIABILITIES 

Money in circulation........ 

Treasury cash and dep. ..... 


23,020 27,130 27,269 27,351 
2,662 2,938 2,807 2,656 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 


Million £’s 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. 
5. 28, 4, ll, 
ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 1945 
OND. cucu anne take senna 2-65 2-65 2-65 2°65 
British Govt. secs. ......... 23-87 28-67 28-67 28-67 
Sterling balances........... 166 1-04 1-28 1-45 
LIABILITIES i 
Notes in circulation ........ 28 -63, 32-83, 33-21 33-45 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 
Aug. July July July Aug. 
7, 7, 23, 7, 
ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 1945 1945 


Gold creer eccesecoese 
Foreign exchange... . 


4454 -7.4622 -0 4656 -4 4641 -9 4641-1 
84-2, 113-8 123-8 136-4 144-0 


Discounts, etc. ...... 45-6 51:3 40-8 40°6 40-4 

DRONE: 8 cos 5 40s 16-2 18°3 17-0 178 29-1 

Grete’... bi cos 64:2 63°6 63°6 636 63-7 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation. . 2997 -6,3473 -2 3436 -5 3522 -2 3488 -8 

Other sight liabs..... 1468 -4 1121 -1 1189-31104 -8 1154-6 | 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 


| May May | May Aug. 
17, 24, 31, 
ASSETS 1945 1945 1945 1945 
TUM. od Ci Se cs ends 75,151 75,151 75,151 75,151 
e discounts and 
, ne S$... .ccceaees| 29,341) 27,987 26,443) 26,777 
es to State: 
poner Y ae al at 5 a Snel 512,908 511,858 500,258 480,258 
(a) In occupation costs. . 426,000 426,000 426,000 426,000 
(b) Treasury advances.. 32,400 31,350 19,750 Nil 
(c) Fixed advances..... 54,508 54,508 54,508 54,258 
LIABILITIES 
rs eee 588,608 580,794 549,855 444,475 
Deposit total .......... 35,555 37,558 51,093, 144,076 
(a) Government accs.... 757 752 773 102,755 
(6) Other accounts ..... 34,798 36,806 50,320 41,321 





BANK OF BELGIUM’ 
Million Beigian Frs. 


July July Aug. | Aug 
; 19, | 26, 2, 9, 
Aacets | 1945 | 194 1945 | 1945 
CE i cb chwobunea kat baese $1,218) 51,218 31,218, 31,218 
Foreign exchange ......... 4,350) 4,310) 4,233 3,899 
Private loans and discounts . 56&| 495 £55 541 
LA UR UNE ict aenns¥s $1,832) 42,351) 42.90%! 43,316 
LIABILITIES | 
eee eieihiaoet 64,171 60 201 61,07 | 61,696 
Current accounts : | 
(a) Govt. accounts ....... 4) 4) e} 2 
(b) Private accounts...... 201 4,085) 3616 


3,874 
| | 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million LA’s 


July | 


Aug. July Aug. 
7, 6, 
ASSETS 1944 1945 9145 1945 
Gold and English ster....... 50-54 50-86, 50-86 50-86 
Other coin, bullion, etc...... 17-14 23-45 23-50 23-68 
Call money, a ondon aid bia a 119-26 97-28102-23 95-95 


231 -92 304 -61 301 -36 309 -91 

cxwen 31-29 22-55 22-43, 21-69 
LIABILITIES 

Notes issued 

Deposits, etc 


195 -49 183 -71 182 -96 182 -71 
199 -18 199 -16 202 -20,205 -63 
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CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


| June | May) Ma 

30, | 35, | si) | me 

ASSETS 1944 | 1945 1945 1945 
Git an ee. rc sc cba 1,187 1,242 1.949 12 
Other gold and for. exch.....! 2,377 2,862 2.897 294 
Non. Int. Govt. bonds..... 98 88 87 9 
Treasury bonds........... 7719 757 «157 1%, 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ........ 2,064 2,463 2.495 2.53) 
Deposits : Government.... 594 513. 47] "58 
* - pegipelge 1,340 1,603 1,657 1.54 

Certs, of participation ...... 251, 147153 “gy 

TGV GOs iss sae ceases 84 -1%, 94-89%, 85 -20 85-6", 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


Aug. | July | July Aug Aug 

11, 20, 27, 3, 10, 

ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 1945 1945 
Gold coin & bullion... 444 44404440444 gy 
Rupee coin ......... 139 157 165 16616 


Balances abroad 
Sterling securities. ... 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs... 
Investments 


2,326 4,124 4,344 4.383 4.437 
8,283 10, 343 10,343 10,343 10, 345 

578 578 578 578 57% 
c<hheads lll 196 202 2,038 2.060 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation... 9,337 11,358 11,287 11,327 11,389 


Deposits : Govt...... 1,256. 3,400 3.749 3,621 3,604 
Renae 1,042 686 751 857 66 
Reserve ratio ....... 92 -4% 93 6% 93 5% 93 5%, 93 6°, 

* Revised figures. oor 

BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 

July July July July 

26, i, 18, 5, 

ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 15 

Reserve : Goldt ....... oon ki oad ‘al 
Cir vance sc 19-89 174-40 174-40 174-4 


LIABILITIES 


Semis isc 0s cies aes 1621 -93,1408 -34 1578 -41 1590 -55 
Note circulation ....... 1069 -85 936 -91 1070 -99 1071-49 
Deposits : Dom. Govt... 31-71 62:14 28°91 40:3 
Chartered banks ....... 451-29 394-24 418-61 423-10 


Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


+ 





Unit of 
| Measurement 
| 
Population June, 1940: 131,954, ore Area: 3,026,789 sq. 
L Indust. production, adj. 7 eee 1955-39 == 100 
* unad. F.R. B. ” 
3 Manu'tures, dur. adj. F.R.B. a 
non-dur., adj. F. R.B.. ® 
. Minerals, eek CR er yet e 
Building contracts awarded :— 
SD: Wis Svc oucvevuscsuute 1923-25=100 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B........ccee8 ° 
ee 4 ee ee 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B...... |! 1935-39100 
10. Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B......... is 
Employment :— 
11. Non-agricultural, — FRB... 00000 ‘000 
12. . Ss neces - 
13. adj. *.R.B. . 1939=100 
14. Factory, ” adj. Paes tohend ss006 o* s 
15. * WR as 4 cenicscdices + 
16. " payrolls, unadj. F.R.B. - 
17. Average hours, B.L.S, ........0. eke Number 
18. hourly earnings, B.L.S....... Cents 
19. Cost of living, F.R.B.......00s.e000s 1935-39 = 100 
Wholesale prices :-—~ 
20: Porm products, B.LS. ..405.020000% » | 1926=100 
DE SOG Pads i cicahns cesses eidake » 
22. Other ‘commodities, OF ied atenna. “A 
23. oe commodity prices, unadj. 
Bank Debits :— = 
24. Total, all ing centres .......... | Million $ 
O6 DU IED ooo nar s b oc cie se vecdé = 
8 EE ee eee ree - | - 
27. Money in circulation................ +. 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances......... i A 
29. is Excess Reserves............ | Z 
39. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ - 
31. 354 Indus. secs., Stand. Statistics .... 1939= 100 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds............... % 
33. Income payments, adj............... 1935-39= 100 
4. Treasury receipts. ............5.000: i Million $ 
35. a expend., nat. defence....... | i 
36 2 Si SMR Sook oes i 


ee Average 


Salneneetenetenr anemia 


aoe 


; 7,859,452 sq. kms. 
10 58 “js “ie2) “ig9 “2391 335) 
132, 41 201 279 360, 353! 
93 70 142,158 176, «171 
107. —s«67 125 * 132} 140, 


117,28 122 166) «68, 411) 
870.13 89 sé | 46) 
142 40 149) 235 92) 61) 
152 «78 130 138 137, 140) 
11775 133 149 168 186! 





109 
114 


30, 353 31,784 35,668 38, 447 39, 728) 38, 690| 39,352, 39,123) 38,865! 38, 149) 


i 38,840 38, 725) 38, 689 38,672. 
116 100-0, 104-7 117-5, 126-7 130-9 127 5) 149-6 0) 


106 -0 


106 +1 
119-8 


122 +5 
104-9 


99 +9 
91-6 


95°3 


81,878, 
50,257, 
3,996) 
4,476 
2,358) 
43 
595) 


3-60 
122-9 
4, 0s 


66-4 100-0, 107-5 132-1 154-0 175-7) 166 +6 
50°7 ee 245-2, 330-4 334-2 


45-8 G4 G10, 736 | * | 
97 99-4 100-2 105-2 116-5 136 125-5) 


48-2 65 3 67-7 82 4 105-9 122- 6 123 J 
61-0 70-4 71-3 82-7, 99-6 106-6 104-9 
70-2 81-3 83-0 89-0 95 *5) vi 98-5) 


we 17-2) 78 6 a3 98-8 105-1) 104-0 


| 35,328, 32, 155 44, 183 53,481 66,078) 
| 14;265) 14,299 14. 810) 18, 905, 24, 697) 


2,114 10,466) 13,331 
256 4,469 6,376 
99 I 163 
366 2 “36 2°21 


“a3, “so sl 7 | 
87, «77, «102, 
2-05 2-09 1-98, 1:92) 
70-6 105-4 113-5 138-0 174-6 213-0 233-3. 
2.016, 5,595, 1,606 8,259 15,668 23,385, 45,408. 
6,301) 26.011 72,109] 87,039. 


3, 52 4 “a0 9, ty 12, i14 12” mL 32,397 78, 179 93,744, 


1929 1932 | 1939 | | 1940 1941 | a9¢ 1942 | | 1943 | 1944 Feb. | Mar. \ April | 


142 
173 


1746 


174-0 
344-7 


45 +3 


| 100-3 
123-8 


122-5 
104 +5 


97 0 


103 % 


74,326)| 70,688 76,090] 66,719] 67,259 | 82, 148 70,243, 81,069 74,152 81, = 


se 28, 799)| 27,592, 29,644 25,297) 24,708 | 34,990) 29, 065| 31,884 29,415 33,67 
3,952) 17,644) 21, 995) 22, 731, 22,726 21, 938) 20, 619) 21,712 21 600) 21,429 


5,328 7,598 8,732 1). 160 15,410 20, 229 25,307\| 20,824 21,115 
| 22, 311, 11,889) 12,684) 13,046) 13,884 14.228) 14, 1g 


1,162, 
73, 
104, 
1- 93 


| 232-4) 
2,754 
| 7,518, 
7,862 8,525 7. a 8.292) 
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a ie 


1944 t 1945 


| 


May | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | April | May 





qt 
mn 
321 
114 
138 


60 
ai 
9 
14) 
187 


235 
232 
345 
176! 
142 


231 
229 
337 
174) 
140) 

} 


7 
2 
il 
141 
ish 


236, 
232, 
346 
176. 
141 


59) 
13 


241 
238 
564 
175 
i) 


40) 


239 
237 
561 
172 
140 


72 
15 

9% 118 
139-145 
211; 223 


38,426) 38,469) 38,793) 37, 9191 37,12) 
37.952) 37,957, 38,026 37,750 37, Bs 
126-6! 136-7) 136-7 124-9 12453 
161-0 160-2) 158-4 155-4) 1528 
160-1 159-7 158-0 154-7 1519 
330+5 329-0, 325-7| 3172 

45-4 45-5) 45-4 45° : , 
104-6} 104-3, 104-4, 104-5 5 
127-1) 126-9) 126 8) 1271 128 


126 +2) 127-0 127 2 
104-7) 140-7 104-6 
99+] de 99-2 99°35 


104-9) 105 2 105° 3 105-7| 1064 


48 


75) 
143, 
199! 


128 -9) 
172-1 
171-6 
341-3 
45-3 
100 6 
123-8 
123-6 
104-6, 
98-1 


103 - 8 


128 

169-4 
168 6. 
335-0 
45-0 
101-3, 101-7 
124-6 125-1! 
123-2) 122 ‘9 
104-9! 105-0. 
98-4 98-5, 


103-9 104: o 


127-7) 
167 -7) 
166 +7, 
334-3) 

45-3) 





129-0) 129 
Bi me 
105-8) 10" 


21,264 | 20,550) 


20,506) 20,419, 20,374 mr 
21'160 | 25, 290! 25, 751 25,899 


26,189) 26, 
8 15,2% 
14,81 os 


218 


21,552! 


512) 
58 


773, 


982 
80 


711, 
53136 
106 104,107) 119 

1-91, 1-94, 1-94, 1-81 
231 « 9 231-1] 232-1) 241-9) 
6,576, 3,119, 3,256 3,587, 
1726 71346 7,879) 7,551 
8,202) 


965, 
42,86 
125, 123 
1-75, 1-70 

245 -2) . : 
987 

6948 8,246) 7,139) 

7,460 9,433 , 








he 


45, 

24 

43 
45 


532 
528 
542 
169 


4,437 


2.060 


1,389 


ogs 


July 
1945 
174-4) 


990 -55 
11: 8 


423: By 


| May 


ai 





THE ECONOMIST, August 25, 1945 


"Prices, 


1945 


an. lto Aug 21 


——— 
High | Low 


81} 
1093 
1012 
101) 
105} 

997 

975 
101 
100} 
113} 
1013 
1005 
101 
100} 
100} 
100! 
100 
100 jx 

99) 


87} 
Me 


4 

100 

1123 

1024 

| 

f = 

Prices, 

Year 1944 


High | Low 


105} 995 


n. J to Aug. 
1945 


2) 


ich | Low” 


a | 
134 | 
£0 


6 
104 


‘4 : | Yiew A;* Yield B,* Prices, Let tm 

1 - ug. Aug. 1 Aug, j —— 

Name of Security 4 21, 21° ae fon. 8 i Dividend: Name of Security 
1945 1945 1945 1945 High | Low ia) te) te) 

British Funds* fs: & £ «3. a. - % % tron, Coat and Steei 
Consols 28% «eevee ercceee &7 87 a 8: 217 8 61/3 20/7} 4a g *” “Babcotk & Wilcox Ord. /1. 
— 4°4 (aiter 1957). 110} | 1009 1 OM | 312 8 | 54/3 40/- 145 =: 3.a_ Bolsover Colliery Ord. 41. . 
Conversion aye 944-49 .. 102) | «102 012 8:29 0 30/- 25/ t3ha 6; Brown (John) Ord. 10/-... 
Conversion 3% 1948-53. 102} M24xd 136; 218 *7 11/9 8/6} 4a > | Cammell Laird\Ord. Stk. 6/-| 
Conv. 34% (alter at ° 1063 106; oe 3 5 6 4 26/3 21fo $a 5 \Colvilles ‘Ord. Stk. £1....... 
a. Bas. H% 1950.. 100}. 100% 016 0 11411 (|100/7$ 824 5 a 15 h Gory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1... 
Funding 2}% 1956-61..... 99 98 |; ee ae 3332 29/3 23/- 8c 8 ¢)}Dorman Long Ord. {1.... 
Funding ig 1952-57..... 1013 102 144/214 2 | 9/6 44 4a, 4 + Guest Keen dc. Ord. Stk. (1 
Funding . ae Wl} 1018 2 ‘O23 | 2 19 10 34/- 28/- 1 b 74@ |Hadfields Ord, Stk. 10/-... 
Fundmg a, 1960-90... e 114} 114 % 019 9 | 3N'8 19/- 15/4 6 ¢ ic Harland & W. Ord. Stk. 41. 
Nat. Def. 5% 1954-58... 1025 102% 1 511 218 8 24/- 19/9 2ha 5: b Powell Duffryn Ord, Stk. £1 
War Bante 29% 1945-47... 101} Wilt 010 3 29 5 | 54/6 41/3 +4 6| {2ka «Staveley Goal Ord. Stk. £1.. 
War Bonds 24% 1946-~48.. 1013 101 016 0 29 6 | 58/6 46 6 ite 12}-c “Stewarts and ate Del rat 
War Bonds 24% 1949-51... | 101} 101} 019 5 3°93 50/6 24/3 &bc 8$c¢ Summers (J.) ‘A’ Ord. Stk. /] 
War bends - % 3951-55... 100} 100jud, 1 2 6 2...9...6 52/6 41/9 & b 4 a Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. f1.. 
War Bonds 2)% 1952-54... 100 1l00%xd 1 3 6 29 8 | 13/63 | 10/3 10 ¢ 42}. ) Chomas.and Baid.-Ord.4/6. 

War Bonds 25°, 1954-56.. 100 100 x5 ® 210 0 28/44 22/6 536 23a Ma Steel Ord. Stk. 
Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65... 101 1013 See 2.19,..3 20/6 16/3 4a 6 4 Viekers:‘Ord. stk. 10/-.. 
Savings Bds. 3% Y960-70.. 1003 TOO Fxd' 1°9 7 2319 8 Textiles 
Savings Bds. 5% 1965-75.. 100 100 110 0 309 15/44 11/6 Nilc Nii c Bleachers Assn. — Stk. 41), 
Victory Bonds 4%........ 113} 11i3x0; 1 3 4 219 10 28/~- | 23/2 4-c¢ 5 c Bradford Ord. Stik. | 
War Loan 3% °1955499.... 103} 103} i 8 5 218 7 | 31/14 30/ Nilc 15 ¢ British Celanese Ord, 10/-.. 
War Loan 34% ait. 1952... 104} 104% #139 37 EVRA | /h 5 6 3%a Coats, J. & P. Ord, Stk. él. 
Local Loan#"S%.... 2... 5. 97 964 PR. 52 me oh sor 4a 6 . omental Stk. 41.. 
Prices, Price, Priee, Yiel : 2 “a4 2} uglish 5. Cotton Ord. fi... 
jan. 340 Aug. 21 é fee Ane. nat 27/4 21/6 6 4c) Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. “1. j 
1945 Name ot Security 14 21 21. 5/0 3/10} | 2ha 5 4 Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2/-|, 
eT i 194° 1945 1943 38/15 50/- | He, 12 ‘Lancs. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1.. 
| : : > | 90/6 88/- | 20) e |Patons & Baldwins Ord. 1. 
Dom. & Col. Govts. i « @ Electrica! Panutacts. 
1004 a Austsalia 31% 1965-69.... 100 100 «63 «55 ©) 39/3 = 50/ 10 ¢} 10 > Assoc, Blect. Ord. Stk. £1. 
1053 | 103§ | Austealia.5}% Y961-66....' 104 104 3 3 6) 46/9 40/3 we =|) vee ~~. Be dns. & Catlenders Ord. i} 
1023 99; New Zealand 3}°% 1962-65. 101 101 33 51] KA | 27/- tha 15 » Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/-| 
115 113} Nigeria 4% 1963.......... 114 114 3 010) 58/3 49,6 1 <j} Ws English Electric Ora, Stk. £1) 
105; 104 South Afriga 34% 1954-59. 104 105 2:17 4 (1100/6 «85 6 | (lMpe) 175: |General Electric Ord. Stk. {1 
Corperation Stocks Gas and Etectricity 
100} 99: :~«| Birmingham 23% 1955-57. 99} 995 216 0 45/9 | 35/6 3a 5 6|County of London Stk. /1.. 
Y oH 100 = Bristol 3% 2996463....... 101 Wl (218 1. 33/ | 25/- 2}a\ 3) |\Bdmundsons Ord, Stk. /1.. 
i | 99: Gla 3% 1963-66...... 100 100 =| 3 0 O. 24/13 | 20/- 24d ha "Gas Light & Coke Stk. £1. 
| 6h | 3. L.CE Gi - . deke tabebco cea!) SD 96 3 2 6) 37/8 | 286 tha 44 /North-Bast Blectric Stk. ii 
10 100 Liverpool 3% 1954-64....., 100} 100} 3 4 8 41/9 33/6 b 3 a Scottish Power Ord, Stk. /])) 
106} 105 Middlesex 33% 1957-62... 106 106 218 0 Motor and et i 
Foreign Governments _ 40/- 2/9 10 ¢| & -; Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-.. 
94 91 Argentine 34% Bds. 1972... 93 93 318 6 28/7; 23/10} %<| Bc /|BS.A. Ord, Stk. £1..... |! 
193 67} | Austria at Gtd, 1934-59) 784 794 3 8 Se 15/6 1276 6 b| 4 a Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10 
46 40 Brazil-4 “A. lat, 14% 46} 44463 7:3! 43/3 | 3343  «! . c [(Retavitenniat, Stk, . i] 
75 66 ~—_ Brazil! o% 1914 A. Int. 35%) 695 695 417 1 | 4%4/- 56/6 6 ¢ c Ford Motor-Ord. Stk. fl...) 
27. =| «1.2 sl \Chite 0, (1929) Int. 15% .. 254 255 4 8 3 || 20/- | 16/3 134d, 15 a \Hawker Siddeley Ord, 5/-..| 
673 | 47 Chinese ee 67} 66 Nil 90/6 78/9 23a 1235) —— (Joseph) Ord. £1....| 
96, | Portuguese. External "3% re 965 925 | 3 410 | 46/43 | 38/9 | 10 a) fie} orn otors 5/~ Ord, Stk. 
55 51 5. Paulo Coffee 74% A. 2}% 52} 52! 415 3112/6 j,lOl/e | 20 < Royce Ord. Stk. él..-| 
77 65} Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds .. 754 75} 5 6 0 i Tr skipping \\ 
Tih 73 Uruguay 34% Assented...., 774 774 4 811 , 26/2) | 21/1h |) 4 2ka| 2 w Cumard Onl, Stk. f1.......)) 
p Pri Yiea 2 | ae A Ae a) Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord. £1) 
Last two co’ | ae | au | oe | meee: S41 ..4 e| Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1) 
Dividends Name of Security ae) oe oY 6/- 40/10) 6b) 24)P. oD Stk. £]..000../| 
Feet! as fa tots | a SS) 8 tI eae Ord, zo 
% % Railwa £ & d. | | Teaand Rubber | 
‘Ni Ni ' Aatotagasta st C Ste, PI. "8 41 | Nil | 26,10; 19/9 | 2 ¢| Nitc |Angio-Dutch of Java {1.. 
Nile) Nilc ‘B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk....|| 11} 11} Nil | 46 | 39/6 Mal 7 b yo ai (Assam) Tea £1. pate 
2c) ” ie jSan Raule Ord, Stk........+ 54 54} 510 1) 3/6 2/74 || 6 6, Ni don Asiatic Rbr. 2 27"| 
Nil | Nit |U. Havana 5% Cum. Pt. Stk.|| 4 4 Nil Sf | 93/9 Nil c) Nil c c ‘Robber Pine tne Sane 
3b, 2a Can. Pacific Com. es eee) $20} $19} 6 8 O | 435/14 | 35/3 Nilc| Nil c ‘United Sua Betong {1..... 
i 2 a Great Western Ord. Stk..../ 53 | 54 8 6 8) | Oil 
246| 2ba G.W. 5% Cons, Pref. Stk... 112 112 49 3 1117/6 100/- || 15 6| > a ‘Augto-franian Ord. Stk. 1). 
{ 2 2 @ AL.NE.R, 4% Ast Pret. Sik..|| 535 555 7 42) 3A 26/6 || 124a/| 47} 6 Apex Frinidad’Ord, 5/- .... 
2c) bc 'L.MS. Ord. "Stock.. ee 26} 27 | 95 2) 93 78/9 a\ 0 6 *Burmah Oil Ord. Stk, fl. eel 
) 2..)). 22.4 |LAMLS. 4% P. Pref..1923 Stk. +}; 544 565 | 7 1 7 | 90/75 | 77/6 || 4246) +2$a ‘Shell Transport Ord. Stk. “ti 
136 lj a ‘London Transport ‘ oC’ Stk.! 604 63 (415 3 || $A | 6444 || 40 b| 5 a) Trinidad Leaseholds £1.. 
2¢ 2 c¢ southern Det. Stock....... 22} 23. J 8 13 11 f Miscellaneous 
246 2b40 ‘Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk. 71 71h | 61910 24 | 49/44 |} 10 6) iba) Assoc, Brit. Picture 5/-.... 
I Banks and Discount | | | 64/- | 54,45 || 10 c} Nila Assoc OP Cement Ord. £1...! 
| 10 6 3 ian a | Alexanders £2, £1 pd......./) 87 | 87/- |4 1.0) T1% W/- | lo «¢ 23a) — ~~ nee’ 
| 2ha b Baek ot Austsalasia (8..../ 63 | 68 (410 6 57/8 , 49,6. |, 24 ¢| sv \Boots Doug Ord 8). 
|| 6a 6 b ‘Bank ot England Stock....|| 375 367 =| 3 5 5 || 4/9 § 41/9 | 3 aj ib Batieh Aluminio Stk. i 
| 6 ¢| ‘6 ¢|/Bamk.ot Montreal $10.....|| £43 £44 © 2:12 6h 131/10}'111/10})) 103 c| +103 c |/Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. il 
i 6-.¢ 6 ¢ Banko! New S. Wales #20...) 23 23 315 Oh) 90/6. ,.13/9 |). Ba 8b waa ite Qed, Stk, 41), 
| 4 | 3 a iBank of New Zealand £1...) 36% | 36 4 2 0h 100 | #3 | 4 ¢| 4 «| Wie ate, Stow 
i b| 7 4 Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1.... el} 76/6 | 75/6 314 0 '158/9 \140/- 4} iM} 6) I2}2 Ramtees WOR he tess 
| Sho 3a \Basclays (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ £1.) 66/6 | 66/6 1139.6 113! °% Mc, 40 ¢ De.La Rue Oxd, ; — 
FY 2}6 Chartered of India £5.....|| 12 | 12 2 1 8 || 53/- | 44/6 8 c| 8 c ‘Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. ail 
b| Ihe istrict ‘A £5, {1 pd.....) 92/6 | 92/- 319 3 | 37/3 | 29/6 | Be) 8 c Elec. & Mus, Amd.stk, 30/-.) 
Nil c| Nil ¢ | Hong Kong & Shanghai $125) £97} £95} Nil 22/6 18/- 6 ¢ | 6 c Gaumont British Ord. 10/- , | 
6 b| 6a! \lopds ‘A’ £5, 1 paid.....!| 59/6 58/6 42 0) 40/- 36/9 1245; 4i2}a@ Gestetner Ltd, OrdStk. 5/-. | 
46! Tha Martins Bank A. coccccees|} 81/6 82/- 313 0) 98/9 87/6 tb 2$4 Harrisons & Cres. Def. £1... 
Sb) 8a Midland (1, fully paid.....) 88/- 86/- ©3114 6 8/9 | 6/6 |, 3 ¢| .3 ¢ \Mome & Colonial Ord. 4/-. 
5 6) 5 a Nat, Dis. £2}, fully pelt... +f 6} 64 |317 0} @/9 | 4/9 | Se 5 6 Imperial Chemical Ord. a 
| Hb) i ‘ Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid.. ; 14/- 73/- |4 2 0 843 | 748 | 710 6 =t7$a Emperial Tobacco Ord. 4 
| 8h d) Royal Bank of Scotland ‘Stk, | 4625 467 (31210 | $484 | $342 t $2 -00¢ $1°60¢ ,[nternational Nickel ee 
3 a) 3 $ Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd.) 18} 18 = 317 0. 50/9 | 42/10} 5 <| 95 c jLever & Unilever Ord. <8 
| 6$6| 5 @ Union Discount £1 Stk. 60} | 60/6 3 6 If 67/6 | 59/ 10 ¢| 10 c Lomdon Brick Ord. 41....., 
| 9b 9 a Westminster £4, £1 paid. e+} 89/6 88/6 |4 1 0° TI/- | 65/7} 15 a| 25 +b Marks & Spencer ‘A’5/-....! 
Insurance 105/- | 83/45 | Tha) 12)5 Murex £1 Ord. Stk.....+-.-) 
| 40 a| 50» |\Aitianee 1, fully, paid...../| 29 283 |3 3 0 46/3 | 34/6 is © 20 ¢ Qdeon Theatres Ord. 5/-....' 
6/-b| 4/6a'\Atlas £5, fal ccoscee 1444 | 4 ({|314 9!) 42/3 34/6 2a +b ')Piachin Jobnson @rd, 10/-. . || 
15 dl li} b ‘Commercial en ii. os 10 | 9% 13 5 9 75/3 | 68/- 10d Sf Tatean yie'Ord. Stk. £1. .)) 
16a) 16 6 Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd... 122/6 | 122/6 |3 5 0 45/9 | 38/4} 10 c; 15 ¢ Triplex Saiety Glass 10/-... 
10/-a!| 10/-0 | Lon. & Lanes, £5, £3 pa... 31 31 3 4 6 1134/4} | 97/6 1246| 10 a Tube Investments Ord. ‘1. 
$20 6} ¢l?}a 'Peari £1, milly Id. .seceee 15 145 211 9+ 87/1} | 71/3 | ite 6 Turner& Newal! Oxd, £1. . 
_ 8/-a' 6/-6 Phoenix £1, hy paid. veeel 165 16 315 0) 43/6 | 36/7} (k)17}O | United Molasses Ord. 6/8... 
759-08c F69-O7c Prudential £1 ‘A’....e200-)) 27 263 | 211 Ot 44/9 | 36/6 c 4 c Wall Paper Defd. Sik. cf a 
; li a, 19 6 Royal Exchange {1......./ 10} 10} 218 6 83/3 | 67/6 8 6; 10 4 Woolworth Ord, 5/- 
3/3a) 3/3 \Royai £1, a 8 paid ....../ 103 10 | 3 3 0 aoa Mines 
Brewer &c. 65/75 | 58/9 | 35 b| Zita Ashanti Goldfields Prd, 4-. 
|B, 6| t2 a 'Bass Katclil Ord. Stk. /1 1.) 178/9 | 179/6 |2 4 6%) 77/6 | 68/- | lage) a ¢ Cons. Gids. ye Af. l.. 
| Sha) 1334 Distillers Co, Ord. Stk. £1 «| 114/-  115/- | 399) 163 14h 30 a| WY  |\DeBeers Wef 4? ae cig 
| 538 6| 11 a ‘Guinness (A.) ) Ord. Stk. £1...) 149/- 147 318 6 4/4 | x i = Sga 53°08 ‘Ranciontem Gr we eeeee| 
1536] 7 a Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. {1:| 105/6  106/6 | 4 4 6 bf | 15 b| 10 2 i. 
) Iso G ‘4 | Mitehelis. & Butlers Ord. £1. | 97/- | 9/6 44 6 Hy 1074 Nile| Nii c | Roan Roan Antelore Cpe. = a all 
| "ws #5 -a| (10 |S. Airican can Ord. Sik{1-7-.) 1236 ae /2 8 ot) be) § as Yd en Ord, BO/- | 
o>) T lor Walker Ord. / ii a Union ovwes}t 
ws ws ‘Watney Combe Det. Stk. £1! 93/- 93/9 {45 0] 18% | aa jj) | Na Ww ma So 6 vit 


i Price 
























Price 
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Price, | Price, 
Aug. Aug. 
14, 21, 
194> 1945 
4/9 54/9 
43/9 44/4} 
25/- 26/- 
9/3 9/3 
22/9 22/9 
85/- 86/3 
24/3 24/3 
37/6 38 /- 
28/6 28,6 
17/9 18/6 
20/9 21 
45/- 45/- 
49/8 49/9 
25/ 25 
460 46 6 
11/9 11 6 
23/4 23/4 
17/- 17/- 
13,9 146 
26 6 2 6 
30/9 3l/- 
53/6 53/1} 
53/1 53-8 
37/6 37/6 
25/9 25,6 
4/10} 4/10} 
37/6 376 
88/6 90/- 
54/- 54 
42/6 45,6 
31/6 Se 
53/- 53/- 
93/- 94 
37/6 37 6 
27/6 27,6 
21/6 21/3 
30 /- 30/3 
56/6 36/6 
36 36 /- 
25/9 25/9 
14/- 14/3 
8 | a 
41 = 
+ 18/14 
83/3 83/3 
42/6 45/- 

106/3 ' 104/4} ' 
23/6 23/6 
B4/- , A/6 
25/6 | 25/9 
44/3 | 44/9 
2/- | 25/- 
23/6 | 24/- 
27/3 | 25/6 
q2/- | 43/- 
3/6 3/3 
93/9 27/9 
42/6 41/3 

110/- 106/3 
28/9 28 6 
86/10 85/- 
82/6 83/1} 
86/3 92,6 
20/73 20/14 
56/6 5676 
72/6 73,9 
54/5 54.3 
43,6 43,6 

127/6 127 6 
85/— &5,/- 
89 90} 

1476 147%6 
10} 1)} 
50/7 51/3 
33/- 3366 
19/4 19/4} 
38/- 38, 
976 98/9 
1/9 V9 
38/6 58/3 

Ti _ th 
$44 $423 

48/9 489 
61/3 62.6 
71/3 73/15 
96/3 97,6 
376 40/- 
37/6 | 38/- 
12/- 12/- 
42/6 41/3 

-i/03/9 * 1035/9 

17/6 77/6 
42/9 42/3 
41/- 39,9 
71/- 78/- 
64/- 63/9 
73/3 73/14 
16} 16} 
et 32/9 

6} 

10 4 10, ii 

S| 14 
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ONDON A ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Y ield, 
Aug. 


ADQIAM AAV INADA DAAD AM, 


WP WHEN PEN WWE WORE PDEA Ae hD Ow 


21, 
1945 


oY 


15 
16 


WOWOOHUSCHOOLOMROUWAS 
& eS 


oooouo HOMOMMOOMN wWroww oom oO WOeSDMWOOMN 
ote 


Nil 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


oO 
OMOw 


+ 


~~ 
COUNAN SOS 


> 


_ ~ 


= 


CWFMOUN CNH SHH UFAS 
Cooooecoco*Moo*Rocdus DOWONWOROOUNWARPOOOOS © 


~ 


~ 
ersaOo 4 


mown? 


he viel in this oa are ‘Column A, Net Redemption Yield (based on the suppositions that the stocks are redeemed at their latest date, aa 4°, 0 oa so and that 


Paid at 549, of fuse value. 
{ ree of tax. 


T pays tax at 10/- 
(f) Yield 20°, basis. 


m the {1 on the ‘interest) Column B, Gross Flat Yield. 
(hk) Allowing for exchange. 


(a) Interim div. 
(k) Ineludes 2$% 


(b) Final div. 
tax free, yield basis 27}°%. 


(c) Last two yearly divs. 
(wz) Yield basis 80°%. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 

facilities for tnanecing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOGLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 


Aden and Cochin Madras 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara 
Bombay Dethi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Tutebbe ) 
Cawnpore aero Tuticorin Jinja 
Chittagong Lahore Zsnzibar Kampala | 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga... eo» «+ Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . +++ er £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL oes -.. £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ....... --- £2,200,000 


The Bank. conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Kisumu Kenya 
Mombasa Colony 
Nairobi | British 


Uganda 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Anstralian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South 



















Australian. the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Govern- 
ment of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 
8,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 


As at 30th June, 1944—General Bank Balances aes -. £399,100,808 
Savings Bank Balances peo 300,286,765 
Note Issue Department 199,536,045 
Rural Credits Department 2.472,059 


Mortgage Bank Department me i 


1,360,420 
Other Items rae ies his ob 


22,320,811 


£925,076, 908 





A. H. LEWIS, 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, &.C.2. 


Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


Manager. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL oo Seeeans - €1S,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - -  £164,000,000 
(4944 Accounts) 






Bi Savings 
by Easy Poment 


0b Bond 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 


through the 
GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office : 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.g 
ia stating eth 





Vrinted 1m Great Britain by: St. Crements Press, Lrp., 


Portugal St.. 
at Urettenham House, 


Lancaster Place, Strand, London, §V.C.2. 


Kingsway, London. W.C.2. 
U.S. Representative : R. S. Farle 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA| 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . ne 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS. « $20,000. 1000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
Chief Manager: A. Morse, C.B.F. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AnD 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases, 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


£.C.3. 


CANADA 


A coast to coast service provided by 
over 580 Branches. 


Assets over $1,750,000,000. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


LONDON 


2-4, Cockspur St., 8.W.1. 
Agency in New York. 


6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 


Head Office: Montreal. 





[LONDON AND MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 





Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary. 
Chief Office : Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2. 








GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN: RHODESIA 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1958-68 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1950-6v. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to te are the Warrait 
for Interest due lst October rext, the S of the seveti 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks Catt i STRUCK on the ni 
of the list September, and that on and after the 3rd September tle 
mee ks will be transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dontinion, Colonial and Overseas), 
D,. ALCOCK, 

Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. 8th August, 1945. 
\X- ARMY OFFICER (23), Hons. ‘Beonomics. Graduate (Cantab), gil 
knowledge French, German, desires position with good prospects i 
business firm. Owing to slight disability Manchester area preferred- 
Write, Box The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Phe 

London, W.C. 2 


PPLICATIONS are "invited for 
2k important public company 


Manager. 


Position with # 


an Executive 
Manufactures 


(Building Material 


£.W.O.: head office Midlands). First-class commercial experienc 
essential, with education to university standard, and preferably 
science or engineering degree, Age about 37-42. The post offers ue ; 
usual prospects to a man of good personality, with an alert mind, and 


capacity for leadership, and who is not afraid of hard work and 
tained effort in the difficult days ahead. Salary £1,500/ £2,500 according 
experience and qualifications.—Write fully, in confidence, staiing P Bir 
salary, to Johnson and Co., Solicitors, 85 and 87, Cornwall Street. 
mingt ram 3. 


N old-established and~ successful ‘Correspondence College nec 8 
44% once an additional non- resident Tutor in Economic History. a 
experience preferable, Good Honours Degree essential Aplications 

writing, should be sent to the Principal, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 


)NGINEERING CONTRACTS “required by up-to-date, efficent, 
cern, Skilled staff used to precision or commercial limits. - 
to arrange up to £200,000 tarnéeer. —Box 91, The Econonist, 
ham House, neaster Piace, London, W.C. 2 


Published weekly by Tue Seana Newsvarer, Ni 
y, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.-—Saturday, August - 
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